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THE QUEEN MAKING A WATER-COLOUR SKETCH OF THE LAKE OF MAIANO, IN TUSCANY, 


FROM A SKETCH BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST. 
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OUR NOTE BOOK. 
BY JAMES PAYN. 
When in town we abuse London cabs and cabmen; but 
when we are at a health-resort we learn their value—or, 
at all events, their comparative value. The greatest draw- 
back to persons of moderate means and indifferent health 
at the seaside is the dearness of the vehicles. It is difficult 
to set four wheels in motion under two shillings, and 
what is called *‘ a fly ’—which is never “‘ a flier ”’—costs the 
visitor three and sixpence an hour. My conviction is that the 
resident gets it cheaper, for he always defends the extortion ; 
perhaps he gets a commission upon it. Scarborough, with its 
charming little carriages with postillions, is the only exception 
to this evil rule. The most terrible flymen and the worst flies 
Tevermet with ply from some small railway station—I forget 
I suppose it is the local 





its name—-to Flamborough Head. 
air that makes them so very keen, but of all people in the 
world they ought to know the difference between a visitor 
and a gull; yet they always treat the former as though he 
were the latter. An invalid friend of mine had, years ago, 
a dreadful experience with them. He had engaged a 
vehicle to take him from the station and back, but on the 
road they met another, the driver of which observed to his 
driver, ‘‘ Don’t you be bringing that ‘ere gent back again, 
mind ; I’ve got a better job for you.” The invalid feebly 
expostulated. ‘* Pooh, pooh! You are not everybody!” 
observed the local autocrat, and drove on. ‘‘ What does 
that madman mean ?”’ inquired my friend. ‘* Well, Sir, he’s 
my proprietor, and he means what he says,” replied the 
‘** But you have agreed with me for ten shillings 
for the double journey.” ‘‘Can’t help that, Sir; needs 
must when the devil drives.” My friend thought the 
metaphor most appropriate but the decision abominable. 


flyman. 


Lvery other fly was engaged, and the idea of spending the 
night on Flamborough Head, to a gentleman who lived, so 
to speak, in cotton wool, was alarming to the last degree ; 
but though weak in body he was not deficient in intelli- 
‘**T will pay you when we get back to the station, 
‘** You don’t know 
It was an 


gence. 
my man,” he said, ‘‘and not before.” 
my proprietor,” returned the other darkly. 
uncomfortable remark, but, as it happened, the menace 
never took effect. When the time for departure came 
round my friend had the luck to find an empty fly. When 
he got to the station he paid the man with a generosity 
born of gratitude. ‘* How lucky it was I found you dis- 
engaged!” he said. ‘* Well, I wasn’t really disengaged,” 
replied the fellow, with a grin, ‘‘ but the other gent paid 
me, you see, for the double journey beforehand.” 

When one is at the seaside, and is too wise to tempt the 
waves, and too old to dig in the sand, sitting on the pier to 
watch the steam-boats begins to pall after a day or two, and 
one is driven to rely upon one’s own resources, which is 
only another name for books from the circulating library. 
What books one gets from it, and 
from it! It is not only that the most desired volumes are 
though it is doubtful if they ever 


especially) does not get 


out” 


] ronounced to be * 
i , but that some abominable reason is always 


were “in 
given by the young woman behind the counter for their 
absence. She has no scruple in telling us that our 
favourite author is *‘ not so much read as he used to be,” 
or in offering us, instead of his work, some unspeakably 
reary book, of which she has a duplicate. Still, on the 
moth-eaten shelves one does occasionally come across a 
which, though it is not 
almost as good as new—something one has not 
real for these thirty years. Such aone I picked up the 
other day, when driven by stress of weather into a port of 
this kind —a library which was also a bazaar and a toy 
shop and an emporium of patent medicines. It was ‘‘ Paul 
Ferroll.” It had in its day, which was ten years subse- 
quent to that of ‘‘ Jane Eyre,” 
notice now, for the first time, how 
ike Rochester is to Paul. The latter has, however, a right 
to the title of an original. It is very unusual with any 
modern hero to be twice convicted of murder and yet to 


volume new, is so old as 


to be 


a somewhat similar though 


inferior popularity. I 


retain the sympathies of the reader; still, the novel is a 
very in-and-out one, now good, now bad. In perusing 
books that were favourites with us in our youth we find 
how old (and critical) we have become. 

The way in which literature, as a calling, has in these 
later years expanded in all directions is remarkable; and 
some of the byways toa livelihood it has opened out are 
The ‘literary agent” is now an established 
institution. He sells the novel for the modest writer who 
does not like totell the publisher how highly he thinks of 
syndicate ”’; 


curious, 


it, and “‘ places ” it for him in the newspaper ‘ 
he transacts all his business for him with ‘‘ America and 
the Colonies”; some say that he is like a courier, who sees 
that nobody imposes upon you except himself, but my 
exp rience does not bear out this « ynical view. To expect 
him to take all this trouble for nothing, out of love for 
lite ire, as some people seem to do, is surely to expect too 
And now a new departure has taken place, also in 
An advertisement in the 
Beginning Novel Writers” 
can take a few more people to 
So the thing has been alr uly begun: the school 


Ilow one would like to peep 


mu h. 
the interests of the story-teller. 
Times addressed ‘** To 


s that a successful novelist 


informs 


tion is ilready ope ned. 
into the school-room in which the budding author is being 
taught his trad: If it be a lady I presume she comes with 
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a chaperon, for romance is a very dangerous subject to 
treat of téte-d-téte. I don’t think much of the new 
Professor's literary style: ‘‘ To beginning novel writers” is 
by no means a good beginning, but where he is doubtless 
great is in plot and passion. One is never too old to learn, 
says the proverb, and there is no reason why the Professor 
should deny me the advantage of his academy ; but I should 
like to gain admittance to it for another object. Reference 
is permitted to ‘‘a successful lady pupil,” and I am 
consumed with a desire to know the female novelist who 
owes her literary being to this new institution. 

In the Hansard case the judge has expressed astonish- 
ment that none of the victims of the alleged fraud have 
appeared in the witness-box to complain of their wrongs. 
It is amazing that judges, of all people, seem to be the only 
persons who are unaware of the distress and annoyance to 
which witnesses are almost invariably subjected in our 
law courts. There are many persons who would rather 
lose their money twice over than face an ordeal made so 
unnecessarily offensive ; and to expect that those who have 
already suffered pecuniary injury should, in addition, 
voluntarily expose themselves to the risk of insult shows a 
curious ignorance of human nature. 


Apropos of the law cases mentioned in the ‘‘ Note 
Book” hinging on the likeness between two brothers, a 
correspondent sends me the account of a similar incident 
that lately came before the stipendiary magistrate of 
Liverpool. Owen O'Dwyer, charged with stealing eggs, 
averred it to be a case of mistaken identity, and called his 
brother George (it is not stated that he was a twin), on 
whose appearance the witness withdrew his identification. 
The prisoner (just as in the former case) commented on 
the unreliability of the evidence, and claimed acquittal, or, 
at all events, that both should be let out on bail. He was, 
however, less fortunate than his predecessor, for the magis- 
trate said the case was such a very peculiar one that 
‘*there was no knowing whether other brothers all alike 
might not crop up in the meantime,” and retained them 
both in custody. It is not, after all, very much to the 
discredit of Nature, considering what a very large manu- 
facture she conducts, that she should occasionally turn out 
some duplicates. 


A curious case happened to me personally a few weeks 
ago, wherein, though there was no resemblance, a good 
deal of innocent perjury might have taken place. I used 
often to meet at a certain club a pretty well-known poli- 
tician I will call Mr. B., and to talk to him on party 
matters. I was at the seaside staying with a friend when 
he walked into the local club and conversed with my host 
and myself. He told me he could not stay beyond a minute 
or two, as he had to address a meeting. I said to my friend 
when the other had gone, ‘‘ Has B. much local influence 
here?” ‘* Not that I know of,” he answered. ‘ But 
he is going to hold forth at the Townhall to-night.” 
‘* Who told you that?” ‘*He has just told me so him- 
self.” ‘* Indeed. I did not even know he was here,” he 
said. ‘*Why, we have just been talking to him!” I 
replied. ‘‘ Not I,” was the astounding reply, ‘* I don’t know 
B.” I am not very well just now, and this was a little 
too much for me. But as a matter of fact, it was no more 
B. than I, or the least like him, though I had treated him 
as such for years, and would have identified him on oath 
in any court of justice. 





In these days of philanthropy and ‘‘ slumming” every- 
one is supposed to know something of how the other half 
or, rather, the ‘‘ submerged tenth”’—of the world lives. 
Many persons have written about it, but in most cases the 
impression is left on the reader that the writer has visited 
the scenes he describes half-a-dozen times at most, and 
that he only enjoys the acquaintance of the inhabitants 
superficially. Now, the author of ‘‘A Pair of Lovers; 
the Short and Simple Annals of the Poor,” knows them 
‘* down to their boots,” in the rare cases when they happen 
to have any. Again, the descriptions of the very 
poor even by those who are familiar with them are 
generally bald and bare, mere photographs of their state of 
misery and destitution ; whereas in addition to that appalling 
presentment the writer of the book in question reflects a 
gleam or two of sunshine such as is absent, let us hope, 
from no human existence, and gives naturalness to the 
In one or two instances she even ventures on a 
touch of humour. So far from this detracting from the 
pathos of the subject, it enhances it. Indeed, in the whole 
range of fiction I know of no narrative more tenderly 
than the first of these stories from real 
life. The materials are so common that no common 
writer would dare to employ them as the only 
attraction of his tale, and yet they are amazingly effective. 
‘“Mary” is a story of the same kind, with a piece of 
elaborate drawing in the person of Mrs. Dowie that no 
prentice hand could have delineated. ‘ Litt’la-iza”’ may be 
too moving for most readers, though, as has been well 
said, we ought surely to be able to bear to read of what 
others have to suffer; but the fun of ‘‘A Condition of 
Marriage ” should restore them to equanimity. Upon the 
whole, this unambitious little volume strikes one as the 
most valuable contribution to the subject of which it treats, 
from a literary point of view, that has yet been vouch- 


picture. 


pathetic 


safed us. 
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CHICAGOMANIA. 
BY ANDREW LANG. 

The Americans are certainly, with all their superficial 
astuteness, a simple people. Now, simplicity, as Thucydides 
remarks, ‘‘is no small part of a noble nature,” and it is 
part of a young and buoyant nature, easily pleased. One 
envies, one does not reproach, our ‘‘ cousins across the sea ” 
(as Mr. Lowell said we called them when we were afraid of 
them) for their simple delight in a new toy. I own I am 
afraid of them—of those, I mean, whom the new toy of the 
Chicago Exhibition delights over measure, for they have 
done me a mischief already and may do me more. The 
letters they inflict on one about this gathering of things 


undesired ! 

Suppose (which Heaven forfend !) that we were going to 
have another gruesome Exhibition here. Is it probable 
that an English historian would cause a letter to be 
written to an American man of letters asking him gravely 
whether he thought that there would be another 
Exhibition as big in this generation? Fancy Mr. Lecky 
or Mr. Froude writing to put this query to, let us 
say, Mr. Aldrich in America! But this thing has been 
done to me, unless it was a hoax of an autograph-collector. 
Risking that probable peril, I replied that my mind was 
occupied with serious matters, that my consciousness had 
never played freely round Exhibitions, but that I hoped 
there would never be any more of them. The Americans 
ought to have seen a splendid opportunity of being original 
and un-European, by not having an Exhibition. I suppose 
we poor islanders invented this entertainment in 1851, 
unless the idea was Continental, and due to the genius of 
Prince Albert. The affair was absurd. The prattle of peace 
when there was no peace, nor will be, was absurd, but it 
was quite fresh, and a new birth of time. Nowitisa jaded 
old idea; the glorification of commerce, of buying and 
selling, of the now trampled middle class, is, intellectually, 
as obsolete as human sacrifice or the ritual of cannibalism. 
Crowds, heat, miles of shops, gatherings of busybodies 
from all quarters of the globe, are things distasteful to 
the child of Nature. Would that they had never been 
Not to have such a show—to do without this 
would have been a noble example 


invented ! 
colossal advertisement 
to the nations of the earth. 

Then, the things they ask one to do are heart-breaking 
to an elegant mind. To hold Congresses on Religion is one 
‘*notion.” A wise man keeps his ideas about religion to 
himself, having a fair appreciation of their value, or, at 
worst, he considers them in cool retirement, and expresses 
them in books which nobody reads. <A kind of Council 
of Nice at Chicago really add to our know- 
of these awful mysteries of God and_ the 
Then an Authors’ Congress is a dire thing to 
think over. What have we to go congressing about’ We 
write, and sell our writings as well as we can, or as 
well as we can take trouble about selling them, or we 
employ an agent; and there, surely, should be an end of 
the matter. Are we to tell publishers’ stories as some 
people tell ghost stories, with extreme solemnity, at a 
Story, for story, one would prefer a 
conference of a ghostly character. Perhaps there may be 
such a congress—everything is possible. But the most 
trivial request of all is that one will send a book, with 
one’s name and a “ sentiment” written in it, for a collec- 
tion of wares. This is autograph - hunting in 
excelsis. A book, good or bad, stands for itself; 
it gains nothing by the additional scribble. If this 
branch of the Exhibition wants one’s books, let it 
buy them. For what reason should one present a 
work, with the additional charm of an pera and the 
additional expense of postage, to a large and opulent insti- 
tution in Chicago’ Indeed, I shall do no such thing. The 
whole outlay could not be less than one dollar, and as 
nine dollars represents my share of profits on a year's 
American sales of two masterpieces, I cannot afford to 
give a ninth of my gains to Chicago, with an autograph 
threwa in. A writer prefers the public which buys his 
books, and does not demand his autograph or his private 
opinion, to the public whose members clamour for his 
private opinions and autographs but do not buy his books. 
This is a simple, natural, sethent, t sentiment. But 
what simplicity excels that of the American petitioners 
who enclose for reply an envelope equipped with American 
postage-stamps? ‘They almost always do this, as if our 
country were part of the United States, and their stamps, 
with historical pictures in small, were current here. That 
is how Chicagomaniacs hit our English citizen in his most 
acute feelings for business. Perhaps the Chicagomaniacs 
(like the Anglomaniacs) in America are few. One is not 
drawing an indictment against a whole nation. But, if 
few, they are wonderfully stirring people: like the passion 
of love, as described by the Ettrick shepherd, they— 

Canna let a puir body 
Gang aboot his business. 

The words bring back to memory the lonely loch where one 
last heard them sung among the silent hills 

Your horse’s hoof-tread sounds too rude 

So stilly is the solitude. 
What a contrast to the glare and glitter, the noise and 
crowd, of a World’s Fair, and how much more endearing is 
the picture! Ask Christian and Hopeful, ye Chicago- 
maniacs, what they think of Vanity Fair, before you 
trouble a poor child of Nature by your inquiries and your 
stamped envelopes! Surely Thoreau might have been 
burned, like Faithful, in the market-place of this /vire 
aux vanités, had he been alive and strayed into the 
tumult! Mr. Stedman has sung of Pan in Wall Street ; 
let him introduce the rural goat-foot god to Chicago, and 
see whether Pan becomes a Chicagomaniac. 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS, 


THE QUEEN IN ITALY. 


While her Majesty and Princess Beatrice sojourned at the 
Villa Palmieri, they not only visited the picture galleries, 
churches, and palaces of Florence, but also made short 
carriage-excursions in the neighbouring country on both 
sides of the Val d’Arno, and travelled by railway to 
Certuldo, on the Siena line, and to Poggibonzi and San 
Gimignano, a few miles south of Certaldo. This part of 
Tuscany is among the hills that were inhabited by the 
ancient Etrurian nation when Rome was in its infancy, 
an whose people have in later ages preserved much of the 
robust vigour of their pristine race. Boccaccio lived and 
clied at Certaldo, where his house and tomb may be seen. 
The old collegiate church at San Gimignano is adorned with 
some of the best paintings by Benozzo Gozzoli, Ghirlandajo, 
and other artists of the fifteenth century, and with marble 
sculptures by Benedettoda Maiano. The landscape scenery 
between this place and Poggibonzi, along the banks 
of the Foci torrent, to the junction of the Elsa 
with the Staggia, with old castles and towers on the 
summits of the rugged hills, is romantic and picturesque. 
Our Queen is well known to have a taste for that kind of 
scenery, and fair skill in portraying its effects by her pencil 
or in water-colour sketches, as she has often done in the 
Scottish Highlands, While in Tuscany, she found excel- 
lent subjects for the exercise of this agreeable art. The 
estate belonging to an English gentleman, Mr. Temple 
Leader, at Maiano, comprises a small lake 
notable for its beauty, which tempted her 
Majesty to spend an hour in depicting its 


shores. 


THE WORLD’S FAIR AT CHICAGO. 
The “ Official Catalogue of the British Section” 
of the Chicago Exhibition, published by 
Messrs. William Clowes and Sons, consists of 
five hundred or more pages, which present a 
fairly entertaining, certainly a very instructive, 
epitome of the present condition of British 
Industries. From this catalogue we learn that 
the total area allotted to Great Britain and the 
British Possessions, within the Exhibition, is 
about 500,000 ft., of which the space of over 
300,000 ft. is occupied by the mother country. 
This is, we believe, the largest amount of space 
ever allotted to Great Britain by another nation. 
Although no statistics are furnished in the 
catalogue it is quite clear that exhibitors have 
not worked up to their opportunities, and that 
while the space is larger the actual number 
of exhibits is smaller than heretofore. The 
fine arts would appear to be most in evidence. 
England is not usually credited with being 
pre-eminently distinguished in art, and yet it 
is through a picture gallery and not through 
her manufactures that she has elected to reveal 
herself to the people of Chicago! The special 
interest of the catalogue, however, to those who 
cannot attend the Exhibition, will be found in 
the introductory notes to the various industries. 
Professor Ray Lankester writes on sea fisheries, 
Mr. R. B. Marston on angling, Professor 
Le Neve Foster on mines, Mr. Reginald Hooker 
on manufactures, and so on. As an up-to- 
date cyclopwdia the book will be widely read 
and carefully studied. Bulky as it is, we wish 
that it were twice the size. 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
SECOND NOTICE, 

The pictures at Burlington House, whatever 
their merits or their faults, reflect more correctly 
the ebb and flow of our artists’ powers than 
any other exhibition. However harshly we may 
judge the tendency of the works to which 
space is awarded by the Council of the Royal 
Academy, we must admit that its members can 
only deal with such as are submitted to them ; 
and so long as they remain the official arbiters 
it is only fair to give them the credit of 
having made selection of the best works sub- 
mitted to their judgment. In the first cursory view of 
the contents of the present exhibition we spoke of its 
prevailing characteristics, and a more careful review of the 
pictures does not cause us to modify that opinion. 

In the first room, Mr. Stanhope Forbes’s portrait of 
Mrs. William Bolitho (10) is a remarkably clever bit of 
brushwork, extremely sober in colour and in no part 
otherwise than admirably painted. Nevertheless, in com- 
paring such a work with the Dutch masters, by whom 
Mr. Forbes has been obviously inspired, one feels that 
somehow his work just falls short of perfection. Mr. 
David Murray is exceptionally well represented this year, 
not only by the ‘*‘ Hampshire” (589) already referred to, 
but by the companion pictures, ‘‘ Meadow Sweets” (11) 
and ‘Fir Faggots” (15), the former representing a 
hayfield, with a passing thundercloud. ‘The latter, 
however, is the better work, because the artist has 
chosen a more difficult subject —an almost colourless 
sky, in which the position of the overhead sun is cleverly 
suggested by the sharp outlines of the lower clouds. The 
whole picture, of which the details are broadly painted, is 
flooded with white light, conveying a fine sense of atmo- 
sphere. Mr. Ernest Crofts’ ‘‘ Charge of the 3rd (King’s 
Own) Light Dragoons” (7) is a brilliant mass of English 
and Indian troops, painted with dash and an effective 
sense of colour. Whether it conveys any accurate idea 
of a cavalry charge is another matter. Mr. J. T. 
Nettleship has long since earned his place as the most 
dramatic animal-painter of the day, and his “ Big Drink ” 
(17) shows his power in painting the rich tones of the 
tiger’s skin. We should, however, like to know whether 
tigers, unlike other members of the cat tribe, put any part 
of their heads under water when drinking. Sir I’. Leighton’s 
‘* Farewell ” (14) shows that the President does not shrink 
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from the difficulties of deep, rich tones, and that, like the 
old Venetians, he can blend them harmoniously. Mr. 
Orchardson, on the other hand, prefers low tones in his 
work, but his ‘‘ Music” (19), with its soft and modulated 
colouring, is not as interesting a work as usual, and the 
harpsichord, of ungainly form, is far too large for 
the lady who is playing. Mr. Hugh G. Riviere has 
made an effective but not altogether happy portrait 
of Mrs. Henry Craik (26): the lines are too hard, and its 
expression too staring. Mrs. Corbet’s ‘‘ Goat-Girl” (27) is 
nice in colour, but is wanting in relief. Mr. Henry 
Woods’ ‘ First Communion Veil” (28) shows that he is 
quite — of infusing something like sentiment into his 
work. It has always been careful and effective, but too 
frequently limited to subjects in which his fine sense of 
colour could be displayed. Mr. W. L. Wyllie has made a 
faithful transcript of what must have been a stirring scene— 
‘* Robert and Susan to the Rescue ” (47), a life-boat bearing 
that name putting off amid the encouragement of spectators 
of all sorts and conditions, some evidently having hurried 
from the dinner table to offer help to the rescued on 
their reaching land. Sir John Millais’ portrait of Mr. 
Hare is one of his best works, painted in his vigorous 
old style direct from the palette, and full of life and 
reality. 

In the second gallery, Mr. George Clausen’s ‘‘ Cottage 
Girl” (57) is boldly painted, with that absolute contempt 
for mere facial beauty which distinguishes this devout 
follower of Bastien- Lepage. Mr. Stacy Marks’s most 
learned author (58) shows his usual care and sense of 
balance throughout. There is perplexity rather than 
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profundity in the worthy old gentleman’s face; but he is 
obviously determined to enlighten the world on the subject 
of his studies. Mr. Seymour Lucas’s ‘‘ News of the 
Spanish Armada” (64) represents Philip on his knees at 
a table between two huge candlesticks, which do not 
date from 1588. Behind are two courtiers and an 
ecclesiastic, who hesitate to break the news of the 
disaster, which has just arrived. It is satisfactory to find 
that Mr. Seymour .Lucas, notwithstanding his serious 
accident, can still paint with so much effect. Mr. J. N. 
Barlow's ‘‘ Morning after Rain” (72) well deserves the 
prominent position awarded to it. The picture is admirably 
mut together, and it is to be regretted that the artist should 
ese been afraid of painting the colours he saw. A 
Frenchman with one tithe of Mr. Barlow’s power would not 
have scrupled to throw colour as well as light and shadow 
into materials so admirably chosen. Mr. Briton Riviére 
cannot be reproached with such diffidence in ‘‘ The King’s 
Libation ”’ (87), where the hard, dry blue of the king’s robes 
draws away attention from the admirably painted heap of 
dead lions—-the results of the day’s chase—on which the 
mighty huntsman is pouring blood. Mr. Alma-Tadema 
shows the public under what inspirations—‘‘ In my Studio ” 
(113)—he works, and one cannot but admire the genius with 
which he reproduces every detail of his surroundings: the 
marble, the brass, the metal-work and gold-embroidered 
tuble-cover are treated with equal and impartial care. 
Mr. Herkomer’s portrait of Colonel Barnardiston (88), 
Mr. Nettleship’s ‘‘ Rich Spoit” (106), Mr. Dendy Sadler's 
‘**The New Will” (83), and Mr. A. 'T. Nowell’s ‘‘ Approach 
of Night’ (114) are also noteworthy works; but among 
the landscapes two stand out in especial prominence: Mr. 
M. Ridley Corbet’s ‘‘Spring” (104) and Mr. H. W. B. 
Davis's * Elder Bush” (103), in both of which solidity 
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and luminousness are conspicuous to a degree seldom found 
in pictures of the English school. 

Gallery IIT., as usual, contains a large proportion of the 
‘ong pictures of the year. Some of them have already 
wen referred to, but many others deserve notice. Mr. 
Hferkomer’s portraits of the Duke of Devonshire (130) and 
the Marquess of Bute (123), in his robes as Mayor of Cardiff, 
are, in comparison with Sir John Millais’ portrait, slightly 
painted and too monotonous in colour—and, it must be 
admitted, rather ‘‘ woodeny”’ in expression. On the other 
hand, the fine qualities of the late Mr. Pettie are well 
brought out in his portrait of Mr. W. B. Greenfield (143), 
and better still in that of Alderman Thomas Wright (173), 
of which the brilliancy is not, as was often the case with 
the artist’s work, obscured by fanciful or forced colouring. 
Mr. Ouless again, in his portrait of Mr. G. H. Pember (154), 
in hunting dress, is seen to more than usual advantage, 
the lines of the face being sustained throughout, with the 
result of giving force and character. Mr. Watts’s ‘‘ Pro- 
mises” (148) is one of his charming iridescent babes 
emerging from its shell, concerning which those gifted with 
fancy may form their own conjectures. Mr. Marcus Stone's 
well-dressed and accomplished young people have, after 
many little troubles and vexations, reached their ‘‘ Honey- 
moon ” (158), which will, it may be presumed, be the goal 
of their aspirations and of the artist's wishes. Mr. Stone 
is always charmingly pictorial and tasteful, but he has 
before now shown his powers on subjects of more interest 
than the loves of this eminently deserving couple. Mr. 
Goodall’s ‘* Water of the Nile” (168) shows that the 
reminiscences of a past now left far behind are still fresh 
in the painter’s mind ; but it strikes the casual 
observer that, however vivid an impression it 
conveys of the country, the rosy tints in the 
foreground are too hot. The two best sea- 
painters, Mr. Hook and Mr. Brett, are unequally 
represented, at least in the number of their 
works. The former sends a single picture, ** Good 
Liquor, Duty Free ” (211), in which the incident 
of the floating keg thrown ashore by the tide is 
quite trivial, the artist’s aim being to show the 
effect of the advancing and receding waves. The 
result is not altogether happy, involving a sort 
of double perspective which makes the sand 
stand up in ridges. Mr. Brett, in all his three 
pictures—‘‘ Pearly Summer” (153), ‘* Breakers 
among the Reefs” (417), and ‘“* The Sicilian 
Sea”’—shows much conscientious work, although 
he often strives after an effect which is beyond 
his powers. In the first-named, and most suc- 
cessful, of his works, the glassy calm of the 
sea has been very carefully studied ; but, as so 
often happens, his pictures seem to have no focus 
and very little, if any, cadence in their lights 
and colour. In a sense, Mr. Gow’s ‘‘ The Duke 
in Spain” (193) has an analogous defect arising 
from the want of atmosphere, every detail of 
the group being apparently equi-distant from 
the spectator. Mr. Arthur 8. Cope’s portrait of 
the Right Hon. H. H. Fowler (167), addressing 
an empty House of Commons, is the strongest 
work yet produced by an artist who bears a 
name already inscribed upon the roll of Acade- 
micians. Mr. Spindler sends a portrait of 
Madame Sarah Bernhardt (126), which, so far 
as the painting of the drapery goes, is extremely 
clever, but the actress's face is too immobile even 
for an actress. Mr. Alma-Tadema’s portrait of 
Dr. Joachim (187) is an excellent instance of 
what he can do in the way of free handling, and 
is, in truth, far more attractive than the two 
girls in ‘‘ Comparisons” (219), of which the work- 
manship, although unapproachable, astonishes 
rather than it pleases. Mr. Poynter's ‘* Chloe” 
(199), like so much of his recent work, is clumsy 
and lumpy, and one can with difficulty under- 
stand how an artist who was formerly so fastidious 
can feel satisfied with work so heavily mechanical. 
Mr. H. W. B. Davis, on the other hand, has 
started into fresh life and strength this year, and 
his ‘‘ Orchard in Picardy” (205) is a delightful 
study of both atmosphere and country life. Mr. 
Burgess’s ‘‘ Old Hero” (136), Mr. H. Woods’ 
‘La Bella del Paese” (119), Mr. Yeames’ 
“Court and Courtiers” (179), and Mr. Calderon’s 
‘** Elizabeth Woodville Parting with Her Younger 
Son ” (210) are also works which will have their 
special admirers, representing as they do pretty accurately 
the dividing lines of the old and the new schools of modern 
incident-painting. 

Gallery LV. contains, amongst other pictures, the best 
work which Mr. G. H. Boughton has painted for many 
years, ‘‘The Vision at the Martyr's Well” (268), a work 
full of feeling and excellent workmanship. It reveals, but 
in a poetic spirit, how shrines like that of Notre Dame 
de la Salette come to be established, without casting any 
doubt on the good faith of the ecstatic peasant maiden. 
The President's ‘* Frigidarium ”’ (295) is also, perhaps, his 
best work of the year, both for the colour and modelling 
of the figure as weil as for the painting of the gold mosaic 
of the bath-room. Mr. George Joy’s ‘‘ Truth” (248) is 
aiso an excellent bit of drawing, and although the flesh 
colour of the child is somewhat pale and cold, the picture 
is harmonious throughout. Mr. W. Logsdail can paint 
Venice (233) with the black tones of an English sky; 
and Mr. P. R. Morris can realise the full beauty of our 
truly English flower, the lilac (306); Mr. Sidney Cooper's 
**Noonday Drink” (253) would be creditable to the 
artist at any period of his life, but at the age of 
eighty-six it is phenomenal; Mr. Leslie Thomas's 
‘** Brickfields ” (260), although composed of | slight 
materials, is remarkable for both its feeling and workman- 
ship ; and Miss Margaret Dicksee’s treatment of an incident 
in the life of the youthful Handel (279) shows more than 
average cleverness and insight. Mr. Luke Fildes’ por- 
trait of Mrs. Elliot Lees ol is, perhaps, his more effective 
work ; in any case, it is the one in which his sitter has best 
aroused his power of vivid portraiture. Mr. C. W. Wyllie’s 
‘‘Summer Flowers” (267), Mr. Colin Hunter’s ‘‘ Lobster- 
Fishers” (312), and Mr. Jacomb-Hood’s portrait of Mr. 
Seymour Haden (278) are also instances of good work. 
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THE GREAT AMERICAN 


The great American International Exhibition at Chicago, 
officially styled ‘* The World’s Columbian Exposition,” was 
opened by the President of the United States, Mr. Grover 
Cleveland, on Monday, May 1. This immense undertaking, 
on a scale far larger than that of any preceding exhibition, 
is in some degree associated with the celebration last year 
of the four hundredth anniversary of the discovery of 
America by Columbus, upon which occasion there was a 
ceremonial dedication on Oct. 12 of the buildings and grounds 
at Chicago, prepared by a local cx rporation invested by the 
State of Illinois with powers for the work to be done there. 
But the ‘‘ National”? management of the Exhibition had, 
under an Act of Congress of the United States during the 
late Benjamin Harrison, been 
entrusted to a Commission of than hundred 
members, appointed by the Governors of all the States and 
Territories, and eight of them by the President of the 
Union. Mr. Thomas W. Palmer is President of this Com- 
mission; Mr. John J. Dickinson, Secretary; and Colonel 
George R. Davis, Director-General of the Exhibition. 
Funds were raised for the expenses, which were estimated 


Presidency of General 


more one 


at £3,500,000 sterling, by successive issues of capital 
stock, one million at a time, by the Commissioners, and by 
municipal bonds of the city of Chicago, with the aid of a 
from Congress, while the United States 
State of Illinois, and other States con- 
grants, and foreign nations have paid 
for the cost of their own departments. The aggregate 
expenditure has reached one hundred million dollars. We 
can only describe, in brief, some of the larger buildings, 
which are shown in our Illustrations copied from Brentano's 
photographs of the Exhibition. They are erected mainly 


temporary loan 
Government, the 


tributed special 
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THE 


Regia, nympheas, and other 
hall, 1000 ft. 


glass dome 


tanks for the Victoria 
aquatic plants. This 
pavilion, with a 


long, comprises a 
187 ft. wide and 
palm - house, and two 


centre 
113 ft. covering the 
end pavilions connected by front and rear curtains, 
which enclose a series of hot-houses, open gardens, and 
courts. The Mines and Mining Department is accom- 
modated with a building of classical design, surmounted 
That of Electricity occupies an equally 

large structure in the 

Italian Renaissance style; 


high, 


by glass domes. 








before its main entrance 
is the statue of Benjamin 
Franklin. The Fisheries 
Building, one of Spanish 
Romanesque fashion, 
stands on a pretty island 





FISHERIES BUILDING, 


probably be bought for the permanent gallery Chicago 
intends establishing after the Fair is over. The Art 
Ruilding is, in reality, a group of galleries. The chief 
structure is cruciform, with a nave 320 ft. long by 96 ft. 
wide, and transepts stretching 300 ft. The four exterior 
angles are filled in with lower constructions, making it a 
parallelogram 500 ft. by 320 ft., with a wide projecting 
portico in the middle of each side, the roof extending from 
all the cornices back to the central dome. Separated from 
this main gallery, and 100 ft. distant on the east and west 
sides, are two annexes, brought forward so that the whole 
surrounds three sides of a court, which has an attractive 
aspect. The long Transportation Building is like a Roman 
sasilica, with broad nave and side aisles. The roof is in three 
divisions, the middle one rising much higher than the 
sides, with a_ beautiful The main 
entrance is an immense single arch, treated entirely in 


arcaded clerestory. 











THE MINES AND MINING 


Park, on the south-western shore of Lake 
about six miles to the south of the centre of 
the by the Illinois Central Rail- 
road, by cable tram-car lines from State Street and 
Wabash Avenue, and by steam-boats on the lake. A mile 
and a half along the shore these buildings extend, and as 
far as Washington Park to the west. The loftiest and 
handsomest is the Administration Building, which consists 
of feur pavilions surrounding a grand dome of 120ft. 
diameter and 200 ft. high. The pavilions and lower part of 
the central building are of the Doric and Ionic architectural 
styles. The Machinery Hallis 850ft. long and 500 ft. wide, 
constructed of three iron naves, with arched roofs of iron 
and glass, ike some railway stations, placed side by side ; 
adjoining this stands the Machinery Annex, 550 ft. long 
and 420ft. wide. The Manufactures Building is very 
much larger, its dimensions being 1688 ft. in length and 


in Jackson 
Michigan, 
access 


city, with 


788 ft. in width, nearly equal to those of our Crystal Palace. 
The Agricultural Building comprises five pavilions, the one 
in the centre being surmounted by a glass dome 130 ft. 
high; it isalmost surrounded by small lakes in the park. 
Overlooking the largest of these pieces of water is the 
Horticultural Hall, with a front terrace for flowers and 


BUILDING. 





among the artificial lagoons. Its 
main edifice contains examples of 
all the apparatus used in the fish- 
ing industries of every people and 
of every age. Connected with this 
by arcades, which curve outward 
at either end, is a polygonal build- 
ing 134 ft. in diameter, thus thrust 
forward, which contains the water 
pool and aquaria, and the angling 
paraphernalia. The live fish dis- 
play is in a central basin 26 ft. 
wide, containing masses of rock 
and aquatic plants ; also in ten large aquaria and a number 
of smaller ones, which have a capacity for 140,000 gallons 
575 ft. in length, through 
may be observed in their native 
the finest exhibition of the 
kind ever the United States, the Govern- 
ment Fish Commission providing much of it. The 
Fine Art Gallery, measuring 500 ft. by 320 ft., erected by 
the Federal Government, is a perfectly safe repository for 
the art collection. Many of the art exhibits here will 


and glass fronts 
fish 
This 


seen in 


of water, 
which the 


element. gives 











THE ELECTRICITY BUILDING. 








THE HORTICULTURAL HALL, 
This leads to the 


leaf, and called the ‘‘Golden Door.” 
rising 


central space, surmounted by a cupola 
165ft., and reached by * lifts,” which 
visitors to the galleries running along the sides of the 
building. Adjoining, on the west, is the Transportation 
Annex, a triangle of nine acres, consisting of one-storey 
buildings, each 64 ft. wide, set side by side. These contain, 
in spaces 16 ft. wide, long railway lines, to exhibit trains 
of cars and engines and specimens of every kind of 
vehicle, with a hundred locomotives, arranged so that 
each faces a central avenue, making a fine perspective 
effect. The building for the Women’s Department, the 
United States Federal Government Building, the Illinois 
suilding for the British 


open 


eight carry 


State Building, and the Victoria 
Section are special features of the architectural assemblage. 
The space allotted to Great Britain and her ( ‘olonies in this 
Exhibition is 500,000 feet. By the methodical 
energy and activity of the British Commissioners and their 
Henry Trueman Wood, who rendered 
valuable services to the Health Exhibition of 1884 at 
South Kensington, and the Inventions Exhibition there 
in 1885, and at the Paris Exhibition of 1889, as Secre- 
tary to the Society of Arts, the British collection of 
exhibits at Chicago has been made ready sooner than 
any other part of the vast display of industries and arts. 
A separate notice of the British Catalogue will be found in 
this number of our Journal. 

The opening day of the Exhibition was unfortunately 
rendered somewhat uncomfortable by heavy rain early in 
the morning, and by the muddy condition of the roads and 
grounds in the park when the procession of carriages 
It brought President Cleveland, Vice-President 


square 


secretary, Sir 


arrived. 
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Lhoto by Brisbois, Mosher Galle ry, Chicago, Photo by C. M. Bell, Washington. 


COLONEL GEORGE R,. DAVIs, vikbUTOR-GLNERAL, MR. JOHN DICKINSON, SECRETARY. 





tevenson, Mr. Gresham, Secretary of State, Mr. Carlisle, President Cleveland delivered a brief impressive address; yet been provided for the use of visitors. It was estimated 
which, by touching an ivory button, he started all that 440,000 people were gathered there on the opening 


Secretary to the Treasury, and the other Ministersof the after 
Federal Government, the Senatorsand members of the House — the machinery in the Exhibition. Handel's ‘‘ Hallelujah day; there were three hundred newspaper reporters and 
correspondents. The Spanish 


of Representatives, the Governors of States, the foreign Chorus” was sung by all the people assembled; the journalists or special 
Ambassadors and Ministers and other distinguished persons, fountains started playing in the courts and grounds visitors, especially the Duke and Duchess of Veragua, 
one of whom was the Duke of Veragua, a lineal descendant outside; all flags and banners were unfurled, and cannons and those connected with the naval escort of the two 


of Christopher Columbus. They took their places on a __ fired volleys to salute the opening of the Exhibition pre- ‘‘caravels” made in imitation of the ancient vessels of 
platform in the Administration Building. A band of six cisely at noon. There was a grand luncheon, and the Columbus, were greeted with special compliments. The 

, hundred musicians performed the Columbian March and President, after receiving the foreign Commissioners, President also received the Earl and Countess of Aberdeen, 
introducing to him a deputation of Trish lace-makers and 


Ilymn; prayer was offered by the Chaplain of the Senate; inspected some. parts of the Exhibition. Other parts were 
i poem was recited by a young lady; a report was _ still in an incomplete state, and the means of passing from  dairy-maids, with their gifts of a blackthorn shillelagh, a 
real by Mr. G. R. Davis, the Director-General, and — one part to cuother of the grounds and buildings had not lace handkerchief, and a bunch of shamrock. 
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THE MACHINERY HALL. 
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HOME AND FOREIGN NEWS. 
Hler Majesty the Queen, accompanied by Prince and 
Princess Henry of Battenberg, on her return from Italy, 
crossed the sea from Flushing to Port Victoria, Sheerness, 
in the royal yacht Victoria and Albert, on Friday, April 28, 
landed at half-past six in the evening, and proceeded to 
Windsor Castle. 

The Prince of Wales visited Colonel Brabazon, com- 
mander of the Cavalry Brigade at Colchester, on April 27 
and 28, and was met by General Carr Glyn, commanding 
the Eastern Military District, with whom he reviewed the 
4th (Queen’s Own) Hussars in the Abbey Field. His 
Royal Highness, on Saturday evening, April 29, was 
present at the dinner of the Royal Academy. The Duke of 
York, returning from Rome, arrived at Marlborough 
House on the same evening. On Sunday the Prince of 
Wales and his son visited the Queen at Windsor Castle, and 
returned to London on Monday, visiting also the Duke 
and Duchess of Fife at East Sheer. The Duke and Duchess 
of Connaught, with their children, arrived at Windsor 
Castle on the Saturday. 


The Lord Mayor of London, who received a deputation 
of the Ulster Unionists at the Mansion House on April 25, 
and expressed his hearty sympathy with their cause, 
promptly convened a City of London meeting to oppose the 
Irish Home Rule Bill. It was held at Guildhall on 
Wednesday, May 3; Mr. Joseph Chamberlain was the chief 
speaker. A meeting of London Welshmen to oppose 
Church Disestablishment was held on the same day at the 
Holborn Townhall, and wis addressed by Lord Halsbury 
and the Bishop of St. Asaph. The ** May Meetings” of the 
religious and missionary societies at Exeter Hall have 
begun. 

The annual Amateur Art Exhibition, which this year is 
held at 18, Carlton House Terrace, is of more than usual 
interest. It will comprise, in addition to a number of the 
Marchioness of Waterford’s drawings hitherto unexhibited, 
a collection of nearly two hundred portraits by John 
Downman, A.R.A., who lived at the close of the last 
century. Downman, for a _ time, was a fashionable 
portrait-painter, chiefly in water colours, and among his 
sitters were many of the celebrated men and, still more, of 
the pretty and distinguished women who played their parts 
between 1775 and 1820. The portraits have been brought 
together by a committee of ladies interested in the Parochial 
Mission Women Fundand the East London Nursing Society, 
in whose aid the exhibition is held. In addition to the loan 
collection of portraits are a number of drawings and water- 
colour pictures by distinguished amateurs, the Marchioness 
of Granby, Mr. Heathcote, Mr. Alfred Cooke, and others, 
whose works hold their own by the side of those of professional 
artists. These are offered for sale, together with any other 
objects, for the benefit of the charities named. The loan 
exhibition, which has been brought together with much 
labour by the ladies of the committee, comprises works 
belonging to Lady Brooke, Sir Henry Ponsonby, Lord 
Morley, Lord Ronald Gower, Colonel Lloyd Anstruther, 
and others ; and the portraits are not only interesting from 
their grace and merit, but from the associations which 
surround the originals. By special desire, the exhibition 
will remain open on Saturday, but it iz to be hoped that 
arrangements may be made to give even a wider publicity 
to such an interesting series 
of portraits. 


In London, on Saturday evening, April 29, the suicide 
of Dr. Lombard Tanner, M.D., by an injection of morphia, 
at Anderton’s Hotel, Fleet Street, was an event which 
excited more attention two days later, at the inquest, when 
Dr. Charles Tanner, M.P. for Mid-Cork, brother of the 
deceased, gave evidence respecting his state of mind. 


The German Emperor and Empress have arrived at 
Berlin on their return from Italy. His Majesty and the 
Imperial Chancellor Caprivi are said to contemplate an 
arrangement with the Centre party in the Reichstag for 
passing the Army Bills with very considerable reductions, 
making the proposed increase of the Army and of military 
expenditure not immediate but gradual from year to year. 


The royal silver wedding festivities at Rome, mentioned 
last week, were followed by a grand display of the Italian 
Navy at Naples. The King and Queen of Italy, with the 
German Emperor and Empress, arrived at Naples on 
Thursday, April 27, and were enthusiastically welcomed in 
that city. Next day their Majesties, on board the ironclad 
war-ship Lepanto, reviewed the fleet in the Bay of Naples, 
and passed along the shore, by Pozzuoli, Cape Miseno, 
thence to the isle of Capri and Sorrento, landed and went 
to Herculaneum, returning in the evening to Naples. The 


German Emperor and Empress have also visited Spezia. 


Some anxiety was felt in the capital cities of Continental 
Europe lest the public peace should be disturbed on May 
Day by a projected simultaneous demonstration of the 
advocates of ‘* the claims of labour,” with a general stoppage 
of work. But the day passed off quietly in Paris, Berlin, 
Vienna, Brussels, and other cities, with only a few harmless 
processions, meetings, and speeches. The Belgian colliery 
strikes have almost subsided. 


A local insurrection has broken out in the Spanish 
colonial island of Cuba; another in the Central American 
Spanish Republic of Nicaragua; and there has been some 
fighting in the southern province of Brazil, on the borders 
of Uruguay. 

The plague of locusts has again swept over large 
territories of Algiers and Morocco; vast quantities of those 
insects have fallen in the Straits of Gibraltar. 


Further disastrous storms in America, especially in the 
State of Missouri, have caused immense damage to pro- 
perty, and killed many persons. In the district of Oklahoma, 
a new settlement formed on land surrendered by the Indian 
Reserve, the loss of life on April 25 was reckoned at nearly 
one hundred men, women, and children, and five hundred 
were injured. Illinois and Wisconsin have also suffered 
from great storms. 

The new Prime Minister of New Zealand, to succeed 
the late Mr. Ballance, is not Sir Robert Stout, but Mr. 
Richard John Seddon, while Mr. Joseph John Ward 
becomes Colonial Treasurer. Mr. Seddon, who is a 
Lancashire man, has been Minister of Works these two 
years past. 

The banking crisis in Australia seems not yet over. 
The suspension of payment by the National Bank of 
Australasia is announced. The. Commercial Bank, at Mel- 
bourne, reopened on May 1; but the Standard Bank, with 
£600,000 of Australian deposits and £273,000 in London, 
has suspended payment. The directors of the Australian 
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OBITUARY. 
LORD DERAMORE. 
Sir George William de Yarburgh Bateson, 





of Belvoir 

Park, county 

Down, J.P., D.L., 

second Baron Dera- 

more, and a baronet, 
died in Paris on 

April 29. He was 

born on April 2, 

1823, and married 

May 8, 1862, Mary 

Elizabeth, eldest 

daughter and  co- 

heiress of Mr. ( ieorge 

John Yarburgh, cof 

Heslington Hall, Yorkshire. He assumed the original 

surname of de Yarburgh in 1876, and in 1892 the name of 

Bateson. He succeeded his brother, under special re- 

mainder, Dec. 1, 1890, and is succeeded in the barony 

by his eldest son, Robert Wilfrid, who was born in 

August 1865. 

LORD HAMPTON. 

Sir John Slaney Pakington, of Hampton Levett, and of 
Westwood, in the 
county of Worcester, 
J.P. and D.L., 2nd 
Baron Hampton, and 
a baronet, died at 
Norwood on April 27. 
He was the son of 
the first Baron, by 
Mary, daughter 
of Mr. Slaney of 
Shifnal, and was 
born July 13, 1826. 
He was educated at 
Eton and = Christ 

Church, Oxford, graduating B.A. in 1847 and M.A. in 

1865: He married, July 4, 1849, Lady Diana Boyle, 

daughter of George, fourth Earl of Glasgow. She died 

Jan. 1, 1877. He succeeded his father April 9, 1880, and 

is succeeded by his half-brother, the Hon. Herbert Perrott 

Murray, who was born in 1848. 


We have also to record the deaths of — 

The Right Rev. James Francis Turner, D.D., who lad 
been Bishop of Grafton and Armidale, New South Wales, 
for the last twenty-four years, on April 27. 

General Prince Dondukoff Korsakoff, sometime Russian 
Governor of Bulgaria, on April 27. 

Gustave Nadaud, a popular song-writer, aged seventy- 
three. 

Mr. William Cotton Oswell, known as an African 
traveller and companion of Livingstone, on May 1, aged 
seventy-five. 

Mr. William Gaussen, a well-known student of Russian 
literature, on April 28, aged thirty. 

Mrs. Montagu, elder of the two daughters of the late 
Lieutenant-General Sir George Wood, K.C.B., of Ottershaw 

Park, Surrey, on April 17, 
aged eighty-one. She was 
widow of the Rev. Horatio 





The strike of dock la- 
bourers, seamen, and firemen 
at Lull is not vet terminated, 
but an effort in London to 
get up a strike at the Vic- 
toria Dock, preliminary to a 
general stoppage of loading 
and unloading cargoes at all 
the ports of Great Britain, 
has been abandoned, in com- 
pliance with the advice of Mr. 

jen Tillett, Mr. John Burns, 
and the Dockers’ Union, upon 
the ground that the loss of 
wages must deprive them 
of the means of assisting 
to support the strike at Hull. 
Another destructive fire took 
place at Hull on the night 
of Tuesday, May 2, in 
the premises of Messrs. C, 
Simpson and Co. (Limited), 
timber-yard and saw-mills, 
in Merrick Street, close to 
the docks and goods rail- 
way-station, not far from 
of Messrs. J. A. Wade 
and whose property 
was similarly destroyed on 
April 23, perhaps by incen- 
diary hands. The sailors 
ind Marines of the gun- 
boats stationed in the 
Ilumber aided to check the 
spread of the fire. 

A shocking murder has 
been perpe trated at Gresford, 
in North Wales, between 
Wrexham and Chester. A 
young married lady, Mrs. 





those 


Co., 





Montagu, M.A., of Catherine 
Hall, Cambridge. Mrs. Mon- 
tagu printed, for private 
circulation, a history of her 
family, the ‘Woods of 
Largo,” and reprints of 
‘*Remarks on a Journey to 
the East Indies by way of 
Holland and Germany to 
Venice, thence by Alexan- 
dria, Grand Cairo, and Suez 
to Fort St. George, under- 
taken by Order of the Secret 
Committee of the Court of 
East India Directors’ in 
1779.” She has left issue 

one son, Colonel Iorace 
Montagu, and two daughters. 


THE FLETCHER 
CONVALESCENT HOME. 


By the munificence of Mr. 
Jenjamin [dgington Tlet- 
cher, of Marlingford Hall and 
of Norwich, who erected and 
furnished the new building, 
and, further, of the Earl of 
Leicester, President of the 
Norfolk and Norwich Hos- 
pital, who has given an 
endowment of £15,000, the 
Convalescent Home for 
“ear ee of that hospital 
1as been erected at Cromer. 
It was opened by the 
Countess of Leicester, on 
April 25, in the presence of a 
company including the Bishop 
of Norwich and the Dean of 


Weseatach 








Whittle, from Chorley, in 
Lancashire, staying in the 
village with a lady com- 
panion, was followed thither 
by George Shellard, a horse-dealer, formerly groom or 
coachman in the service of her parents. It seems to be 
proved that intimate relations existed between these 
persons, exciting the jealousy of her husband. Shellard, 
who was a middle-aged married man, went to Gresford, 
forced his way into the house, and killed Mrs. Whittle 
by shooting her and cutting her throat, after which he 
shot himself, and died in a short time. 


THE FLETCHER CONVALESCENT 


HOME AT CROMER, FOR PATIENTS OF THE 


Joint Stock Bank have prepared a scheme of reconstruc- 
tion. In the meantime, the Colonial Government of 
Victoria had proclaimed a five-days bank holiday, from 
May 1, with a view to easing the banks. It was disregarded 
by the Bank of Australasia, the Union Bank of Australia, 
and the Bank of New Zealand, which kept open as usual, 
while five other banks were closed. At Sydney and Adelaide 
there is little alarm or excitement. 


NORFOLK AND NORWICH HOSPITAL. 


Norwich, the Mayor, Sheriff, 
and many citizens, and some 
of the county gentry and 
clergy. Mr. W. Cadge, chairman of the building com- 
mittee, entertained them at luncheon in a marquee on the 
grounds. The healths of the Earl and Countess of Leicester 
and of Mr. Fletcher were toasted, with thanks to them for 
their gifts; also to Mr. Cadge and Mr. Henry Birkbeck, 
the treasurer, and to the late Mr. Bond-Cabbell, donor of 
the site at Cromer. (Our view of the building is from a 
photograph by Mr. Albert Coe, of Norwich.) 
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PERSONAL. 
The judicial department of colonial administrative 


service has lost one of its useful members by the death of 
Sir Elliot 
Bovill, Chief 
Justice of the 
Straits 
Settlements, 
from cholera, 
at Singapore, 
about six 
weeks ago. 
He was born 
in 1846, 
fourth son of 
the late Mr. 
W. J. Bovill, 
Q.C.; was 
educated at 
Westminster 
School and 
at Christ 
College, 
Oxford, and 
was called to 
the Bar at 
Lincoln’s Inn 
in 1873. In 
Novem ber, 
1879, Mr. Elliot Bovill was appointed Assistant Legal and 
Judicial Commissioner in Cyprus, where he was soon 
promoted to higher offices, and became Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court there in March, 1883, He was knighted in 
the following year. He married, in 1876, Anna, younger 
daughter of the late Rev. J. Tahourdin White, D.D., Rector 
of St. Martin’s, Ludgate; and has left a widow and three 
children, (The portrait is from a photograph by Mr. 
Deneulain, 147, Strand.) 


“One touch of nature makes the whole world kin,” 
and the magnified personality of an Nmperor who com- 
mands a million of ‘obedient bayonets”—and who 
demands 80,000 more— seems a trifle less oppressive when 
the ** reisende Kaiser,” stopping at Lucerne on his home- 
ward journey from Italy, tells the Swiss President how 
‘‘once before, in my early youth, I enjoyed the sight 
of your magnificent mountains and lakes.” The German 
Emperor's parents were both gifted, in a high degree, 
with this pure delight in sublime and lovely natural 
scenery ; and that his illustrious grandmother, our Queen, 
still exercises the talent of landscape sketching, which is 
shared by several of her daughters, 1s proved by our Illus- 
tration of her Majesty's pleasing occupation at the lake of 
Maiano, in Tuscany. Thousands of English and German 
tourists in the most beautiful districts of Europe will this 
summer indulge the same refined and elevated taste for the 
most innocent of pleasures, a pleasure nearly allied to that 
of high poetry, almost to the sentiment of true religion ; 
and we note with sympathy the most recent expression of 
this feeling by the Emperor William I. 





Tue 
Chief Justice of Singapore. 


LATE Sire Exit Bovitt, 


A diverting criticism of the Governor of Victoria comes 
to us from New Zealand. The Earl of Hopetoun has been 
making a tour in that colony, and has greatly scandalised 
one loyal print by riding in his shirt-sleeves and a slouched 
hat. No doubt Lord Hopetoun thought himself sometimes 
entitled, in his travels, to observe the simplicity of the 
ordinary horseman who suffers from the heat; but he is 
sternly reminded that ‘‘ the representative of her Majesty” 
must never unbend in this fashion. ‘* We are democratic 
enough, in all conscience.” says the censor ; but democracy 
in New Zealand cannot tolerate the spectacle of a Colonial 
Governor without his coat. Lord Hopetoun must remember 
that New Zealand expects to see him arrayed in a costume 
suitable to his official dignity, no matter what may be the 
temperature. 

It is the custom of statesmen on quitting office to apply 
for pensions if they are in a position to affirm that their 
incomes are inadequate to sustain the dignity of ex-Cabinet 
Ministers. This has attracted the attention of that stern 
economist Mr. A. C. Morton, who has prepared a Bill for 
the abolition of political pensions except those already in 
existence. The present pensioner, whenever he receives his 
quarterly cheque, is to declare that his private means from 
all sources do not exceed £400 a year. tt is highly probable 
that if this condition were exacted every ex-Minister now 
in receipt of a pension would have to relinquish it. Mr. 
Morton’s economy is rather too drastic for these luxurious 
times, and his Bill is not likely to be adopted by the present 
Parliament. 

The well-known popular novelist, Mr. H. Rider Haggard, 
is to be condoled with on the death of his father, a Norfolk 
country 
squire who 
was a good 
magistrate 
and Chair- 
man of 
Quarter 
Sessions for 
the county. 
Mr. William 
Meybohm 
Rider Hag- 
gard died on 
April 21 at 
Bradenham 
Hall, amid 
many ex- 
pressions of 
regret and 
esteem. He 
was born at 
St. Peters- 
burg in 1817, 
and until 
; 1843 prac- 
tised as a barrister. He took a leading part in all count 
business, and was a staunch Conservative. Mrs. Hag mel, 
a lady of great talents, died about three years ago. There 
is a numerous family, of whom the eldest son is Mr. William 





Tue tate Mr. W. M. River Haccarp. 


Haggard, British Minister in Ecuador, South America, 
(The portrait is from a photograph by Sawyer and Bird, 
Norwich.) 

The debate on the Evicted Tenants Commission in the 
Tlouse of Lords was made historic by the appearance of 
Lord Clanricarde, whose visitations to that assembly are 
extremely rare. It was probably for this nobleman’s 
special benefit that Lord Salisbury described the latest 
agrarian dispute in Ireland as a private quarrel which had 
no public interest. Lord Clanricarde does not speak, but 
he soe with grimly immovable face. Even when he 
heard himself described by Lord Londonderry as a very 
good landlord, as Irish landlords go, he exhibited no sur- 
prise. The debate in the Lords was rather flat, and a scanty 
audience scattered about the red benches seemed to be pain- 
fully convinced of the hopelessness of living up to that brilliant 
colour. The House of Lords is a very picturesque Chamber, 
but its usages must be a little startling to the visitor, who 
is deeply impressed by the dignity of the statues which are 
said to represent the signatories of Magna Charta, The 
Woolsack is a low settee on which the Lord Chancellor sits 
in an undignified attitude, and in the centre of the floor 
are red mattrasses on which a peer occasionally lounges. 
Behind the Lord Chancellor is the Throne, and the visitor 
sees members from the House of Commons leaning care- 
lessly on the brass rail, or even stretched on the steps, 
where they yawn without disguise. 


The will of the late Marchioness of Westminster had 
been opposed before the Probate Court by a member of the 
family, but on Tuesday, May 2, all differences had been 
amicably settled, and Mr. Justice Barnes pronounced for 
the will and four codicils set up by’ Lady Theodosia Guest, 
the sole executrix and residuary legatee. 


Captain Prestwich is about to present a very fine gold 
medal to the Formby Golf Club. This medal, which 1s of 
eighteen-carat gold, is not less remarkable for its size, 
being three and a half inches in diameter, and presents an 
imposing appearance, while the details are executed with 
rare artistic skill. ‘The centre is occupied by an excep- 
tionally well-drawn figure of a golfer, modelled in bold 
relief and with extreme accuracy. The border contains the 





THE FORMBY GOLF CLUB MEDAL, 1893. 


following inscription in raised letters: ‘‘ Prestwich Medal. 
Formby Golf Glub, 1893.” It is manufactured by Messrs. 
Elkington and Co. 


Madame Madeleme Lemaire and “Madlle. Breslau, the 
two leading lady artists, if we except Rosa Bonheur, of the 
French art world, have taken their place on the jury of 
the second Paris Salon, founded, it will be remembered, 
some three years ago by Meissonier. Unlike the system 
pursued at the regular Salon at the Champ de Mars, every 
associate and member of the society takes his or her place 
on the jury according to alphabetical order, and those 
who belong to the fair sex suffer under no disabilities. 
Madame Madeleine Lemaire, who is the best known water- 
colourist on the Continent, is said to make a larger income 
than any other lady artist in the world. A member of a 
well-known family of painters and miniaturists, she was 
an exhibitor at the Salon at the age of fifteen, but her 
great reputation came «many years later, owing, it is 
said, in no small measure to the admiration evinced 
for her work by such judges and collectors as Alexandre 
Dumas fils, and Charles Chaplin. The niece of Madame 
Herbelin, a lady whose miniatures have alone been con- 
sidered worthy to take a place in the Luxembourg Gallery, 
Madeleine Lemaire’s work is remarkable for its great 
delicacy and exquisite colouring. Although her specialty 
has always been flower-painting, she excels in depicting 
Watteau-like groups, and was commissioned to illustrate 
Halévy’s ‘‘L’Abbé Constantin,” for which she received 
40,000f., the largest sum ever received by a woman illus- 
trator. During a small exhibition afterwards held by the 
publishers of the drawings and water-colours made by her 
for the purpose, the sketches, sold singly, realised ‘more 
than double the price paid to the artist. Madame Lemaire 
was one of the first to join Meissonier’s new society, and 
is also a leading light at the Pastellists’. 


Mdlle. Breslau’s name is familiar to all those 
acquainted with Marie Bashkirtseff’s life and journal, for 
both the young Polish and Russian lady artists studied 
together at Julian’s studio in the Passage des Panoramas, 
and Mdlle. Breslau was at one time Marie’s great rival, 
hence the constant mention of her in the latter’s diary. 
Before Mdlle. Breslau left the old Salon she was hors 
concours, and had received many distinctions and medals 
for her work. Her specialty is portrait-painting, and her 
style is vigorous and unconventional. She is a con- 
scientious, painstaking artist, and mixes but little in 
Parisian society. 


THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
BY THE MACE. 
It is pleasant to see the cares of office sit lightly on the 
junior members of the Ministry. There is Sir Edward 
Grey, who astonished the House earlier in the Session by 
throwing over the Prime Minister on the Uganda question. 
He sits in Mr. Gladstone’s place side by side with the 
Under-Secretary for the Home Office, who is listen- 
ing attentively to Admiral Field. I do not venture 


to say what port the Admiral is making for, but 
there is an occasional lurch of the ship in_ the 


direction of reformatory schools. Presently the Under- 
Secretary rises and sets Sir Edward Grey an 
example of junior official decorum. He does not throw 
over Mr. Asquith. He argues suavely and patiently with 
the Admiral, who is wreathed with smiles, and punctu- 
ates Mr. Herbert Gladstone’s sentences with nods and 
becks. It is an interesting spectacle, for there is no man 
in the House who devotes himself with such absorption to 
the public business as the gallant member for the East- 
bourne Division. When he has the critic in front of him 
the Admiral dips his colours with unflagging courtesy, 
occasionally letting fly with a nine-pounder, just to show 
that he can be formidable if he pleases. But when Com- 
mander Bethell rises just behind him the Admiral is uneasy. 
Can it be that there is a friend about to rake him from the 
stern? The nodding goes on, but the smile is not there, 
and in a few moments the Admiral finds it necessary to 
rise and explain to his gallant friend that there is a trifling 
misunderstanding, and that if they are going to fly 
the same pennon they had better be quite sure what that 
desirable piece of bunting really is. For the rest, Admiral 
Field heels to port or to starboard with unwearied energy, 
and affords to strangers armed with opera-glasses a most 
agreeable example of the way in which the business of 
politics can be combined with a life on the ocean wave. 

We are enjoying a comparative calm prior to the rise of 
those boisterous billows, the four or five hundred amend- 
ments to the Home Rule Bill. Mr. Bartley sits like olus 
about to leosen the winds which will lash the Parliamentary 
sea into furious storm. I am vaguely conscious that the 
nautical metaphor is getting a little mixed, but this is 
the effect of keeping an eye on the marine performances 
of the Admiral. We have had the mildest discussion of 
the Budget, including the inevitable amenities between 
Mr. Goschen and Sir William Harcourt. Mr. Goschen 
made a brilliant attack on Sir William’s finance, as 
it was his duty so to do, quoth the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer with magnanimous politeness. The late 
Chancellor wanted to know what the deluded work- 
ing classes would think of this Budget? Mad they not 
been led to expect the abolition of the tea duty, and some 
Radical conjuring which would make the best cigars pay their 
proper share of the tobacco duty’ Mr.Goschen quoted a 
‘**card” which, he said, had won many elections for the 
Liberal party by asserting that the bulk of the duty fell 
upon the poor man’s ‘‘ baccy.” And now what had the 
poor man got? Nothing but the satisfaction of seeing 
another penny on the Income Tax—a ‘penny in the 
slot,” as Mr. Goschen called it with a darkling humour 
much appreciated by the Opposition. It was grand to 
see Sir William’s patient benignity under this assault. 
He blandly denied all knowledge of the ‘ card.” 
Would Mr. Goschen be good enough to favour 
him with a copy? ‘‘I speak by the curd,” he added— 
a spirited impromptu which cheered the spirits of his 
colleagues. ‘Then came Mr. Courtney with a_ lecture 
on the death duties. Taxation, to be really effectual, 
must be brought home to the taxed. How could a man 
who was dead feel the succession duty on his pro- 
perty ¥ The House looked a little blank at this pro- 
sition. Mr. Courtney is a financial authority, and 
fs was well on in another department of his subject 
before his audience pulled themselves together, and 
reflected that the death duties are paid, not by the dead 
but by the living, who inherit their legacies minus a 
heavy percentage which goes to the national Exchequer. 
By the time this luminous idea had dawned on the House, 
Mr. Courtney was telling us that a ‘‘ free breakfast table” 
would be a serious mistake, because it would relieve the 
poorer classes from a healthy participation in the taxes. 

After this the Government had the satisfaction of 
hearing one of their Bills—a very little one—read a 
third time, and so the Railway Servants (Hours) Bill went 
its way to the House of Lords, a fluttering stranger 
in the presence of stern inquisitors who are in no Tnood to 
show grace to any work of this Ministry. A plunge into 
ocean penny postage (I feel the glittering eye of East- 
bourne’s Ancient Mariner is on me again) was refreshing 
but inconsequent. A penny post to the Antipodes is 
one of those things which we cannot have because there are 
obstacles. Sometimes it is the business of the Government to 
get the obstacles out of the way, and sometimes it is not. 
If this strikes you as rather unsatisfactory, roll yourself 
in a few thousand yards of red tape, and perhaps you 
will get an inkling of a great truth. ‘There are men 
who, by sheer force of genius, make their own tape, 
and laugh the official article to scorn. I have already 
mentioned the fact that Mr. George Nathaniel Curzon 
disputed the composition of the Southport magistracy 
with Mr. Bryce. He returned to the charge with a 
peremptory energy which surprised even the Speaker 
whom he loftily rebuked for “interrupting” him. 1 
foresee an endless vendetta between Mr. Curzon and 
the Chancellor of the Duchy. Years hence they will 
still be contesting the figures of the Southport Bench 
with unabated animation. Mr. Curzon is a much younger 
man than his antagonist, and when Mr. Bryce, in 
his ninetieth year and with his last breath, declares 


to the House that he is right, Mr. Curzon, then 
in a hale old age, will recapitulate the history of 
the controversy by way of a funeral oration over 


the body of the foe; and when the Speaker, a nonogen- 
arian, remarks in a quavering voice, ‘‘This is altogether 
unusual,” Mr. Curzon will turn upon him with a gesture 
of reproof, and say, ‘‘ I was about to add, Sir, when you 
interrupted me, that the late Mr. Bryce, though an eminent 
Constitutional historian, was invariably and deliberately 
wrong about Southport.” With this prospect in my mind’s 
eye, what can I care about the contingent evacuation of 


Egy pt? 
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MUSIC. 
Regard it from what standpoint we will, opera in this 
country cannot be pronounced upon a satisfactory footing. 
Even its very best phase, which we are about to see mani- 
fested for the space of some ten weeks at Covent Garden, 
is dependent for its brilliancy and success upon the whim 
of Society and the turn of fashion. It is a curious fact, 
but nevertheless beyond dispute, that the wealthy and 
aristocratic folks who will crowd the boxes and stalls 
of the Royal Opera House till the end of July are 
utterly indifferent to the best of the operatic entertain- 
ments given at the same theatre for half, and even less than 
half, the price at other periods of the year. A few of them, 
maybe, will turn up in town when Madame Melba 
is fulfilling a ‘‘star” engagement in the autumn, but 
for the rest the out-of-season performances must rely 
upon the not very reliable support of the general 
public. Our “only” impresario, as he may justly 
be called, must have had an interesting experience 


H. Graham. 
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these matters when the regular season now at hand is 
over and done with. Meanwhile, we have a notion that an 
autumn season from October to Christmas is really enough 
for the additional requirements of the London public. 
Somehow, opera and pantomime do not seem to go well in 
double harness. 

In view of the facts here made evident, it is interesting 
to note the steady perseverance of our leading musical 
schools in the work of training youthful singers for 
the operatic stage. Surely it is pertinent to ask what 
sort of future there can be in store for these ready- 
made lyric artists? How many of them on an average 
can Sir Augustus Harris or the Carl Rosa Company 
take per annum? Yet thrice within as many months do 
we find the stage of the Lyceum Theatre occupied by the 
opera classes of the three great teaching academies, the 
last of the group, the Guildhall School of Music, giving 
a performance of Gounod’s ‘*‘ Faust” on the afternoon 
of May 3. Putting aside, for obvious reasons, criticism 
of the actual work done, we should like to know tho 


W. Bruce. V. Cohen. R. MeTeod. 


Mdlle. Frida Scotta duly made her public début in 
England at Mr. Manns’ benefit concert on April 29, anc 
met with very considerable success. Her rendering of the 
Mendelssohn violin concerto revealed a delightful purity of 
tone and technique, accompanied by no slight charm of 
style, and, although wanting in warmth of feeling and 
variety of expression, it made so favourable an impression 
upon the crowded audience that Mdlle. Scotta had to 
respond to a double recall. At the same concert Mdlle. 
Clotilde Kleeberg made a successful rentrée in Beethoven's 
forth pianoforte concerto, and Miss Macintyre and Mr. 
Santley were the vocalists. More than once in the course of 
the afternoon Mr. Manns came in for an enthusiastic 
ovation. 








THE AUSTRALIAN CRICKETERS. 
On Monday, May 1, the whole party of Australian cricket 
players, recently arrived in England, with Mr. Victor Cohen, 
their manager, assembled at Mitcham, and began daily 


G. Giffen. C.T. B. Turner. H. Trumble. 
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nt undertaking at Drury 
On the other hand, he cannot, under any circum- 
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nparison with the standard which he himself 

If he is to make opera all the 
year round a creditable and paying concern it will only le 
by the aid of varied talent and extended repertory and 
a pert tly organised establishment with one good con- 
ductor at its head. There will be leisure to ponder 
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A. Coningham. J. M. Elackham. J.J. Lyons. 


THE AUSTRALIAN CRICKET-PLAYERS IN ENGLAND, 


exact amount of good that was achieved either for the 
Guildhall School or thos ted with it by the 
representation of a hackneyed opera wherein the students 
were perforce brought into direct comparison with 
the most distinguished artists of the day? If nothing was 
gained by the performance, still less benefit can have 
accrued from the stu ly of work of the description to 
‘Faust’ belongs. Moreover, a hurried preparation 
in such case must simply be fatal to all interests. The 
Royal Academy and the Royal College have now 
devoted nearly a year to the rehearsal of operas far less 
lengthy and elaborate than Gounod’s masterpiece, and at the 
end of that time have been conducted by the same musician 
that has from the first had the task of training the per- 
formers in his hands. This plan does not seem to have 
heen imitated at the gigantic institution on the Victoria 
Embankment, at any rate in connection with the latest public 
exhibition of the operatic class. Whether the change will 
prove beneficial remains to be seen, as also does the wisdom 
of choosing a heavy modern opera instead of something 
ither old and light or absolutely unfamiliar. 
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A. Bannerman, 


practic e on the village green, preparatory to the first match 
for which they are engaged this season —namely, at Shef- 
field Park, on Monday, the Sth, against Lord Sheffield’s 
eleven. Of these colonial representatives of the world- 
wide English game of cricket, ten have appeared here 
in former seasons. They are Mr. J. M. Blackham, the 
veteran wicket-keeper; Mr. Sidney E. Gregory, the cham- 
pion fielder; Mr. C. T. B. Turner and Mr. George Giffen, 
most able bowlers; and Messrs. Alexander Bannerman, 
W. Bruce, A. H. Jarvis, J. J. Lyons, H. Trott, and H. 
Trumble, all well remembered in this country. Tour 
players of high Australian reputation—Mr. R. McLeod, a 
tall man and powerful bowler; Mr. A. Coningham, a left- 
hander, with an uncommon degree of talent for bowling ; 
Mr. W. Giffen, and the bold young batsman Henry 
Graham—have come to England as cricketers for the first 
time. They fully intend and expect to win many victories in 
the tented and wicketed field of glory. The English clubs 
must be very careful in the choice of elevens to meet such 
thoroughly efficient players as have been sent by Australia 
this year. 























we CHAPTER XXIV. 





Turn, Fortune, turn thy Wheel. 





~7 HILE Francesca was thus 
receiving readmission to 
her own People, her 
mother at the same 
moment was expe- 
+ riencing a_ trans- 
formation no less 
startling. Anybody 
at any time might 
have told the girl 
that she was of 
: : ~ / Jewish descent: her 
er «y AREY oo mother might have 
{ s — confessed the per- 
haps laudable decep- 
tion she had practised. This was a thing that might happen at 
any moment. But such an accident as now happened to this 
unfortunate lady was very much less likely. Such a thing can 
only happen in the case of one who has ‘a blind confidence in 
her own security. ‘‘No one can get at my treasure,’’ said 
Dives in a former age. ‘‘It lies in that wooden chest. Look 
at the thickness of the sides —look at the solidity ; look at the 
strong clamps of iron that secure it, and the padlocks three 
which keep it shut.”’ Then came along the crafty robber 
unexpected, with a little file—nothing but that—and alas! 
good Dives, where, on the morrow, was thy treasurer The 
modern Dives says, in these days: ‘‘ My fortune is quite saf 
because it is all invested in shares of the Royal Bunk of 
Bangkok.’’ Alas! The Royal Bank of Bangkok explodes 
where, dear Dives, is now thy fortune ¢ 

Madame Elveda was about to begin her morning’s work. 
She opened her letters at ten, and at eleven her private secre- 
tary—a young lady who understood both shorthand and the 
type-writer—would arrive to take her part in the corre- 
spondence. The letters of the morning lay as usual in a pile 
upon the blotting-pad. Beside them were the proofs of her 
newest article, written four one of the most ‘‘ thoughtful ”’ of 
the reviews: it was that very remarkable paper which appeared 
this very year, in the January number, on ‘‘Some Minor 
Aspects of the Woman Question.’’ People talked about it for 
a whole day and a half. They then forgot all about it, and 
that article is as if it never had been written, which is the way 
with every magazine article. Madame Elveda looked over her 
list of engagements for the day: one at noon, one at half-past 
twelve, three for luncheon, and a few ‘“ well-chosen words ”’ 
to be said after that bunquet, two more in the afternoon. 
Madame Elveda was not one of those people who can be 
crushed with the weight of engagements. She loved the swing 
and bustle of work. The Cause had a thousand and one 
branches. If engagements can prove anything, it was 
advancing by leaps and bounds. Every day more women 
of light and leading were questioning and arguing 
and coming in. At least, so it seemed to the Leader, 
as it always seems to everyone actively engaged in 
furthering any object. To make a racket is the first thing 
necessary ; to keep it up, the second thing, and the third thing, 
and everything after. Madame Elveda, by means of her 
secretaries, her speeches, her articles, and her societies, kept 
up the racket continuously. 

This morning, quite forgetting that pride goes before a 
fall, the Migh-Priestess of this great Cause lay back in her 
chair, reflecting upon her own greatness. She—and she 
alone—had been able to bring together all the various associa- 
tions. She alone was able to keep the secretaries from flying 
at each other’s throats. Everything promised well. Her own 
position was assured: she was a power in society—that is, in 
certain circles of society. Had she put her thoughts into 
words she might have said, ‘‘ I am the leader of the greatest 
social revolution ever attempted. I shall become in history 
the woman who lifted her sex to equality absolute with man. 
Nothing greater has ever beenachievvd by any woman since the 
world began. I am the woman who is fated to overthrow the 
order that has reigned from time immemorial, in which man 
has been the master. No woman has ever yet risen to such 
greatness. What is a queen, an empress, a poet, a singer, an 
actress—a heroine—what is Helen of Troy— what is Cleopatra— 
what is Joan of Arc—beside such a woman ?’”’ 

Then, stich is the irony of fate, she began to think of 
the solidity and stability of her position. Her wealth was 
unbounded: her 1eputation assured. Her physical and 
mental health stronger than ever; she was still in the full 
strength of all her powers; at forty-three one does not 
even begin to think of decline. Her eyes fell with satis- 
faction upon the solid furniture of her library; upon her 
books in solid binding; upon her massive table ; upon her 
massive chairs; upon the thick carpet and the heavy 
curtains ; even upon her own dress, and her rings, and her 
chains of gold; and even upon the ponderous clock wpon 
the mantelshelf, that ticked heavily and solidly. Everything 
together combined to impress upon her not unwilling 
mini the stability of her position. ‘‘OQ King, live for 
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HE. PEBEL . QUEEN 


By 





WALTER. BESANT. 


ever!’’ cried the courtiers. Looking around him, on the these times of perfect happiness there is always heard in the 
solid pillars of his palace —Shushan posvessed very solid secret recesses of the brain a voice which whispers truths 
structures—with the purple hangings, his own rich garments, which one would gladly forget. ‘Thus in this lady’s brain a 
the golden crown, the golden plates and cups, the solid mass voice whispered low, but clear and distinct: ‘‘ You are a great 
of guards, the King—was it wonderful ?—believed that he Leader of a great Cause. Do not forget that your money was 
really was going to live for ever. made in bacon and pork and biscuit. Do not forget that you 

Every moralist has observed that those (happily) rare are not, as you pretend to be, a Spanish Moor but an apostate 
moments, when the soul is at perfect rest and tranquillity, and Jewess—a Jewess—for all the world to see!’’? And then she 
perfectly well satisfied with itself, and perfectly assured about heard another voice—it was the voice of her husband—but 
its own future, portend impending misfortune. Hasten, at stern, terrible, and it cried: ‘‘The Law of the Lord! The 
such times, my brethren, to avert this disaster. Throwaring Law ofthe Lord! They shall be cast down who try to break 
into the sea; give money tostreet beggars ; subscribe to bogus the Law of the Lord!” 


charities; get rid of some of your vaulting vanity, your What followed was, no doubt, coincidence. 
inordinate self-respect ; acknowledge that you are a man, and Among the letters lying before her was a large, official- 


therefore weak; a mortal, and therefore vulnerable; confess looking letter with a French stamp and a post-mark of Paris. 
that your reviewer, yesterday a fool and a scoundrel, is to-day She picked it out from the rest, and opened it with a paper- 
a Solomon —a Solomon come to the judgment seat. So farall knife. 

are agreed. But there is another observation to be made. In It was headed, ‘‘Préfecture de Police. Directeur de la 
Sareté Générale.’’ 
It was in French, 
as was also the docu- 
ment which it con- 
tained. Rendcred 
into English the 
ie following were the 
contents of these 
two appalling 
lettcrs :— 


| ‘“‘Madame, — I 
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have the honour to 
communicate to you 
a copy of a letter 
found on the table 
of the nommé Achille 
} Desjardins,  avoué, 
tT Rue Nouveau de 
Ay | Pc tits Champs. The 
writer was found 
| dead in his room, 
| killed by a pistol 
{ shot in the head. 
Receive, Madame, 
the assurance of 
my profound con- 
sideration, 
** Betteav, Com- 
missaire de 
Police.’’ 
Achille Desjar- 
dins a suicide? 
(1 = Achille Desjardins 
| dead? Killed by a 
| 

i] 

1 











pistol shot? Why, 
M. Achille Des- 
jardins was her 
/} agent—her man of 
) business. He had 





' 
Lao 


“I must give up this house,”’ she said to herself. ‘‘ I shall no 
longer be the Leader, with my great house and my great 
fortune... It is all gone; I cannot continue.”’ 


been her agent for twenty years. He held all her papers; he 
collected her Rentes; he sent her money as she wanted it; he 
invested the great sums which every year accumulated over and 
above her spending powers. This man was dead. 

A horrible cold shiver passed through and through her. She 
shivered in head and heart and limbs. What could this mean ? 

It could mean nothing. The man could neither sell anything 
of hers nor change any investment of hers: nor do anything at 
all with her property. Nothing could be done without her 
signature. And she never disturbed her investments, which were 
all in solid Stock. There was nothing to fear—nothing. “But 

















she opened the enclosure with a beating heart and a pallid 


cheek. And this, also rendered into English, is what the 
unfortunate Madame Elveda found herself reading, This 
was the cynical confession of a Man of Pleasure as well 
as of Affairs-— 

** Madame,—It is a duty—s painful duty—that I owe to all 
my clients, and to you in especial, as by far the most important 
und the richest, to inform them —and you especially —that the 
whole of the funds entrusted to my management by “them 
and by you in especial—have totally vanished.’”” Here Madame 
Eiveda laid down the letter and looked around. ‘The solidity 
of the furniture, and, above all, the size of the library table, 
seemed to reassure her, for she smiled incredulously and 
resumed the letter. ‘* Have totally vanished.’’ ‘‘ Mine,’’ 
thought, ‘*could not vanish, signature was 
wanting before anything could be touched ’’—‘‘ have totally 
vanished—have, in fact, been wholly lost, 
and gambled away.”’ ‘Net mine,”’ shi 
mine.”’ ‘* Your very large fortune-—quite the larg 
for a lady—has given me a great many years of pleasure 
and excitement. With foity 
or fifty million francs one can 

for a long time, even 

rainst persistent bad luck in 
ions on the Bourse. I 

save further 
i uld 


would 


she 
because my 
squandered, 
** not 
t in France 


said, 


onfess, to 


gation i 
great deal, and 

e but 

person 

ha I was 
ly appetites anc 
means of 
until I was 
rtunute as to win your 
Madame, that 
has been rewarded 


but 
gratifying 
so fe 


conndence 


without tli 
them, 





1, and you alone— 
* clients are few 
ve enabled me to 

te thata man, 
gz, could form— 


1 la vie 
tient aux Amours 
have iltivated tl 
in Art Luxury with 
sources of a Nero. It 
bl for me at tl 
h is so near 
thmeti 
ruous intruder, 
y many nh ll ls 
rated to my 
I can hardly expect 
lady would be able 
d the rapture of 
as I have been 
spend. For my 
looking back, I 
to think of the narrow 
unsatisfied life I should 
led had it not been for 
imsuspected possession of 
. 11 99 ‘ My 


miiji1ons. 


* repeated Madam 
] face 


a whit 

f my millions 

, the last moment 

I look back with 

ruc ind 

happy and exceptional 

of being able, for 

, to employ your 

the gratification 

my own tastes. How 

s there must e thoi 
and must 1eed lo« 

Life! Noble 

nty years I hav sat, a 

invited 


and the cause of 


satisiaction to 


miserabl 
inds of 


k on—thr i 

Banquet ! Happy 
happy convl\ at that 
many with me 
myself, happiness 


igainst my will. I would continue 


Mais ju and on n’¢ 


Nothing 1 
looked 


wert 


round. 
blurred ; 
ig against €f 
as she lean 


ipied my :, 

, the excitement all day 

Next to the banquet of 

and love-making, I have loved 
Here foll I 


, unless I 

give up th 

l The confirmed 
than the confirmed spe id one 
Had it not been for my impossibility 


Bout thar ne can 
drun’:ard is no 


# as hopeless as the other. 


grive p 


Worse ulator, ai 
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of retiring, I should be still sitting at that banquet a happy and 
contented guest ; nay, I might have continued to sit there all my 
life, supposing, which was probably intended, your life would 
be longer than my own. I continued, therefore, to play on 
the Bourse. At last the game has come to an end. I have 
sold out all the rest of your stock--it was not much—and 
that is gone; allis gone. Let me go too, before I find out the 
misery of being a pauper, a bankrupt, and a detected criminal. 
Morbleu! ma pipe s’est éteinte, 

Ne pleurez pas, 

Ne pleurez pas.” 

‘‘ He sold out. How could he sell out? ’’ asked the unfor- 
tunate victim. 

**One consideration consoles me as a loyal Frenchman. 
This money of yours, made by your grandfather the contractor, 
out of the British in the Peninsular War, by supplying the 
bacon which enabled those islanders to drive out our country- 
men, has now, by my agency, been scattered in fertilising 
showers over the whole of Paris. The gold of the enemy has 
thus been made useful for the good of my countrymen. 

‘* As for you, dear Madame, I 
fear that I can offer no consolation 
likely to be efficacious. You hav 


caln and cold as usual to outward show. 

ft, unless you have saved some- 
likely, out of thy 
They were not 


no money lk 
thing, which is not 
amounts you have drawn. 
amounts, in comparison with the 
your disposal, and I do not 
think you saved anything.”’ 
Madame Elveda put down the 
letter and took her bank-book out of a drawer. 
that the amount to her credit was between four and five 
-so much, then, against destitution— 


large 
Income at 
can have 

again 
She saw 


hundred pounds only 
four hundred and thirty-five pounds four shillings and 
was now trembling and shaking. The 
She could hardly hold the letter: the 
words ran into each other. 

safe, you thought, because nothing 


Quite so. You forgot, 
however, that a signature may be imitated. 


sixpence. She 


air seemed freezing. 


** You were quit 
could be sold withoutyour signature. 
lg Yes, Madame, the 

Art of Imitation—commonly called Forgery—is « very simple 
thin his 
attention to learningit. Your own handwritingis so clear and 
ull of character that it is most easy to imitate. Itis also so 
distinctive that everybody thinks lhe recognise it at a 
( The more distinctive the hand, the it is to 

As I have no further us 
for the fact, I give it to you Th 
only difficult signatures are in that common weak handwriting 
This discovery is 
return for 


, and easily acquired by any clever man who gives 


can 
more easy 
This is not generally known. 
It is my bequest to you 


sses no character or distinction. 

I repeat that I offer it to you as 
undisturbed enjoyment of your 
Forgery—is one of the 
Arts. It is, 


which poss 
my own. some 
having permitted me the 
millions. The Art of Imitation—or ’ 
most useful and most beautiful of all the 
perhaps, of all the Fine Arts the finest. 

to forgive me. It 


would be 


**IT do not ask you, Madame, 


superfluous. First, because even among Christians, no one 
under the rank of Pope of Rome could forgive such an 
enormous injury as this—and you are not a Cliistian. Next 
because whether you do or do not forgive, I shall never know and 
never care, for a man with his brains blown out is beyond any 
desire for forgiveness, remorse, regrets, or anything. In the 
words of Voltaire — 

Adieu, je vais en ce pays 

D’od ne revint point feu mon pére. 

‘* At this last moment, even, I doubt, whether I fecl any 
remorse. No—I do not. What are your sufferings at losing 
your money compared with mine at having to leave that 
Banquet? They cannot be compared with mine. Alas !— 

Adieu, panier, les vendanges sont faites. 

Many years ago when you entrusted the collection of your 
Ren‘es to a grave young avoud of correct tenue, you had no idea 
that he possessed ideas and desires which were capable of 
swallowing even all your millions. Had you only known! 
But I grow prolix. There is no more to say— 
De ta tige détachée, 

Pauvre feuille desséchée, 


, 


Od vas tu 


the 
pro- 


Madame, 
my most 
found considcration. 


* Accept, 
assurance of 


** DesJARDINs.”’ 


this 
times. 


Madame Elveda read 
communication three 
And even at the termination 
of the third time she did not 
compre hend the whole mean- 
ing of ‘the letter. That the 
whole of her fortune should 
be gone —lost —stolen — was 
incredible. As well might 
th: Czar of Russia awake one 
that the 
and the Black 
Sea of Azof had 
overrun all his 


morning to hear 
Caspian Sea 
Sea and the 
between them 
Empire. One who has been 
realise 


may 


cannot 
that he 
that he 
The 
spendthrift does not at 


always rich 

quickly either 
become poor or has 
ruined 
first 


can ho 


become poor. 
comprehend that he 
longer drink champagne and 
eat fat Husks and 
crusts, peasen und beans, oat- 
cake and spring water must 
henceforth be his portion. 
But he cannot understand this 
for some time, and lhe 
calling for champagne, until 
the waiters find out that he 
has no more money, and no 
one will bring him any more. 
Madame Elveda looked again 
her room — her solid 
room, with its ponderous 
table, its massive 
heavy book-shelves, its serious 
books. The room 
breathed solidity, stability, 
permanence. Was this room, 
and all that therein stood, to 
like a 
closed her eyes and thought 
of the solid crying 
aloud all through attic 
that here, at 
least, was stability. Fortune 
turn her but 
this room had no connection 
with that wheel. Fate might 
rain disaster upon other 
Houses — not on this. What 
estate so absolutely safe as one 
investments are all in 
Government Stock, and are 
never changed ’ One thing 
is always forgotten when a 
House so prides itself upon its 
stability. It is this simple, 
old-fashioned rule which 
nature and 


venison. 


goes on 


about 
chairs—its 


rows of 


vanish dream’ She 
house, 
from 
to basement, 


might wheel, 


whose 


human 
property. Where riches 
piled up, thieves always try to 
break in and steal. There 
are many ways. Formerly 
they got in at the window and lifted the hearthstone, beneith 
Now they forge names and imitate 


connects 
are 


which lay the treasure. 
handwriting. 

Madame Elveda turned again to the official document. The 
writer, the Commissary of Police, told her plainly that the 
man Desjardins, her agent and man of business, was dead; 
he had committed suicide after writing that letter to her. 
Then what he said must be true. The robber had his 
There could be no doubt at all 


scaled 
confession with his blood. 

Yet something must be done. 
in the hands of a solicitor, with the certainty that no good 
would result. If all the money was spent, and the forger dead, 
But she must make certain, 


She might place the business 


what was the good of a solicitor ? 
somehow, that the man’s statement was true. 

Madame Elveda was a strong woman, and a woman who 
in every earthly chance or stroke of fate involuntarily and 
immediately looked forward. 

(Concinued on page 565 























‘**T must give up tls house,’’ she said to herself. ‘I shall 
no longer be the Lead_r, with my great house and my great 
fortune. I can no longer be Leader. No longer Leader—no 
longer the Leader. It is all gone, I cannot continue. I may 
be consulted sometimes, I may be recognised, but I shall be no 
longer the Leader. What shall I be? Only a poverty-stricken 
widow ; a person who has written a Book, if that means any- 
thing. I suppose they will not be able to take from me my 
Book. A person of no power and no consideration.” 

That Voice—it was her husband’s—began again: ‘ You 
have always loved Power above all earthly things. Because 
you tried to trample on the Law, you have been deprived of 
what you love the most. You must come down; you must 
follow—you who led.”’ 

“‘They cannot take the Past from me,’’ she murmured, 
answering the Voice. 

“The Past—your Past—it has been the breaking of a 
summer ripple on a granite rock: it has been the beating of 
the waters. You have accomplished nothing.” 

“The world knows what I have done.”’ 

“The world has no memory: the world forgets all except 
those who are fighting in the arena. You have yet to discover 
the colossal ingratitude of the world. Why, you will‘have no 
money. You have separated from your friends and your 
People; you have no friends: you have only acquaintances ; 
when you are no longer rich and splendid, but only a shabby 
passenger on the road, which of your acquaintances will 
recognise you there ¥”’ 

Madame Elveda roused herself. This kind of thing was 
maddening. She got up and rang her bell. She sent for her 
housekeeper. She said that she had received a letter which 
might oblige her to break up her establishment and to live 
abroad for some time: she wanted, therefore, a statement 
about her liabilities, in order to pay off everything at a 
mom-nt’s notice if necessary. She was pleased to find that 
practically there were no liabilities. 

She dismissed the housekeeper. She then gave orders that 
no one was to be admitted: that she was not at home. She 
must at least be alone. Then she set herself resolutely to 
face the situation. One does this best, whether one writes a 
poem or calculates how long the money will last, with a 
sheet of paper and a pen. 

‘*T have the long lease —seventy-five years to run—of this 
house,”’ she said. ‘I might let it furnished, or I might sell 
the furniture, and let it unfurnished. The furniture, with all 
the books and pictures and things, cost a good deal. There 
is my own jewellery, and there are the few hundreds in the 
bank. ‘There will remain, at any rate, a pittance—a 
”—she laughed scornfully. ‘* What can one do with 


” 


pittance 
a pittance 

She was a strong and a masterful woman. For twenty 
years she had gone her own way in the world, alone and asking 
for neither help nor advice nor assistance. Yct she would 
have been alone among women had she not, at that 
moment, felt that she was fricndless. There was but 
one man of all her friends to whom she could turn 
at such a moment: whom she could wholly trust as a 
fricnd—the man whom she had refused as a son-in-law. 
And in this disaster he could be of no use to her, of no use at 
all. Then she remembered the words of her cousin —not the 
hot-tempered man who told her to her face that, call herself what 
she might, the boys in the street would shout‘ Jewess ” after 
her; but the soft-voiced, smooth-spoken man, the man with 
courteous manner, who most earnestly implored her to look 
into her affairs, spoke of rumours and reports, and offered, if 
she wanted advice, to give her such advice as might be in his 
power. He had also pointed out that in times of trouble the 
only person to help, putting aside paid agents, were the mem- 
bers of the family. Could she, after all that had been done, 
when she had separated herself from her family and from her 
faith, could she go to this cousin Not to the other cousin, 
the man who had insulted her, not to him; but to this cour- 
teous man—the man of smooth speech, the man who had 
accepted the position without a protest. The man, apparently, 
knew something about her affairs. What did he know?’ 
Rumours? Reports? How much did he know?’ He had 
come to warn her, and she had neglected the warning. He 
must know something. Perhaps out of all this amazing mass 
of forgeries, something might be saved: when a great ship is 
broken up even the shattered planks are worth selling. ‘This 
man must know something. 

It was no time for considering pride and the bitterness of 
surrender. Madame Elveda made up her mind that her 
cousin was the only man who could advise at this juncture. 
She would go to him. ‘‘ You are my cousin,’’ she would say. 
** You offered to advise me if I ever wanted advice. Advise 
me now. You warned me to look into my affairs. I have 
neglected your advice ; now read this letter and advise me. If 
you can help me or advise me, I shall be grateful.’’ She 
remembered that in her safe lay a bundle of documents, some 
of them never disturbed since her marriage, among which was 
a schedule of all her investments. She ordered her carriage ; 
she took out this bundle of documents, and she went to her 
room to put on her bonnet. 

Then she remembered her daughter. ‘‘ Poor Francesca!’ 
she sighed. ‘It matters nothing now, whether she takes up 
the Cause or not. It would have been better for her had she 
married Harold.’’ 

She got into her carriage—calm and cold as usual to out- 
ward show. 

‘*To Mortimer Street, Regent Street—Mr. Angelo’s.”’ 


(To be continued.) 
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CHESS. 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Communications for this department should be addressed to the Chess Editor. 

Nemo (Peterborough).—There is no such rule. Some of the finest problems 
commence with both, but they are certainly exceptional. 

C T Biaxsuarp.—The play is very pretty, but the first move is too obvious. 
It is so apparent Black cannot be allowed to capture either Kt or R. 

C Buryerr.—Apply to British Chess Company, Stroud, Gloucestershire. 

E Barwisu (Rochdale).—The key move and the leading variation will 
sutftice. 

A A E (San Franciseo).—We cannot give any analysis of the opening here, 
but the move is a bad one. It not only loses time but shuts up the K B. 
G W Cross (Balham).—The game must be played again. The rule says 

the given Pawn must be the K B P. 

T L Bate (Portmadoc).—We are much obliged, and will carefully play 
the game over. 

8 W Surroyx.—Thanks ; it shall be examined. 

J G D (Nottingham).—The continuation is 2. Q to Kt 4th (ch). 

W P Hixv,—Thanks. 

E B Scuwany.—Very good. It shall appear shortly. 

F Ketiyxer (Leipsic).—We py out some weeks back that P to Q 4th 
prevents mate in No. 5. Shall be glad to hear from you. 

Correcr Sotvrions or Proptems Nos. 2544 and 2545 received from O Balk 

Yokohama) ; of No. 2546 to 2548 from W Allnutt (Richmond, Tasmania) ; 
of No. 2552 from H G Holch (New York) ; of No. 2553 from R. Syer (San 
José) ; of No, 2554 from F A Hollway (Grand Rapids, Mich.) ; of No. 2556 
from J Ross (Whitley) ; of No. 2557 fr.m Z Ingold, Frampton, J M K 
Lupton, James Wynn, and Amelia John (Parada de Gonta) ; of No. 2558 
from E W Brook, Captain A Challice (Great Yarmouth), Nemo, 
A W Hamilton-Gell (Exeter), James Wynn, J M K Lupton, E G Boys, 
E Emmerton, Vi (Turkey), A 8 Horrex, and A H B. 

Correct SoLtutions or Propiem No, 2559 received from L Desanges, 
Mrs Wilson (Plymouth, WR Raillem, Sorrento (Dawlish), R W Giles, 
G Reynolds, W Wright, A W Hamilton-Gell, R Worters Canterbury , 
R H Brooks, J M K Lupton, J F Moon, AS Horrex, A Newman, James 
Wynn, jun., Charles Burnett, 8 W Sutton, M.D., Alpha, Julia Short 

Exeter), T Roberts, E W Brook, W P Hind, Martin F,T G (Ware, 
E EH, W BB (Plymouth), M Sharpe, G Joicey, M A Eyre (Folkestone , 
G T Hughes (Athy), H B Hurford, KE Louden, Mrs Kelly (of Kelly), J D 
‘Tucker (Leeds), E G R (Tipperary), A H_ B, Dawn, Hereward, Joseph 
Willeock Chester, H 8 Brandreth, M Burke, Shadforth, C T Fisher, F J 
Candy, T P Wilkinson, and C E Perugini. 

So.ution or Proptem No. 2558.—By Curvatier Desayces. 
WHITE. BLACK. 
1. R to Kt ith Kt takes R 
2. Kt to Q 3rd (ch K. takes Kt 
3. B to K 3rd. Mate. 
If Black play 1. Kt to K 6.h (ch), then 2. K to B 5th ceh); 3. R takes Kt. Mate. 


PROBLEM No. 2561. 
By H. F. L. Meyer. 
BLACK. 
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WHITE. 
White to play, and mate in three moves. 


CHESS IN SCOTLAND. 

Game played in the major tourney of the Scottish Chess Association between 
Sheriff Spens, of Glasgow, and Mr. W. N. Waker, of Dundee. 
(finoco Piano. 
wuite (Sheriff 8.) prack ‘Mr. W.); wurre (Sheriff 8.) prack (Mr. W. 
1. P to K 4th P to K 4th 24. B takes Kt 

2. Kt to K B 3rd Kt toQ B3rd_ | 25. P takes B Kt to B sq 

3. B to B 4th B to B 4th 26. B to K R 4th Kt to R 2nd 
4. P to QB 3rd Kt to B 3rd )27.PtoK Kt4th RtoQ Ktsq 
5. P to Q 3rd P to Q 3rd 28. P to K B 4th 

6. Castles Castles | White mig »advantag 

7. Bto Kt 3rd Kt to K 2nd Pid lig —laget advantageously moved 
&. B to B 2nd Kt to Kt 3rd ‘ — 

9. P to Q 4th B to Kt 3rd 38. Kt to K 5th 
10. Pto K R 3rd R to K sq 29. B takes Q Kt takes Q 
11. R to K sq P to QB 3rd 30. B takes P B takes B 

The opening has been pl 31. R takes Kt P takes P 
exceliout judgment on buth ad 32.Q RtoK2nd Kt to B 3rd 
position appears now to be quit 33.-B to Q R 4th R takes R 
34. R takes R R to Kt 2nd 


i 
12. Bto K 3rd Q to K 2nd "os . - “ 
13. KttoQ R3rd Bto Q 2nd | 35. Kt to B 3rd K to Kt sq 
| The position is now drifting into a 
| 









14. Q to Q 2nd B to B 2nd 
15. Q Rto Q sq QRto Q sq drawn one. 
16. P to Q Sth P to Q B 4th 
17. P to B 4th P to Kt 3rd 
18. KttoQ Kt 5th B to Kt sq 
19. Kt to B 3rd K to R sq 
20. Kt to K znd Kt to R 4th - - 
21, KttoR2nd —_—B to B 2nd 40. K to B 3rd 
Black apparently intends by this Al. Kt to K sq 
Inanceuvre to make room for his Q RB at 42. Kt to B 3rd 
Kt sq at a later stage, but we think some- 
thing better might be suggested. 


22. B to Kt Sth 


36. B to B 6th 
37. R takes R 
38. Kt to Q 2nd 
39. K to Kt 2nd 


R to K 2nd 

3 takes R 

K to B sq 

B to Q 3rd 

P to K Kt 4th 
K to K 2nd 





strate sufficient advantage for a win to 





An excellent rejoinder, which co’ ‘ls 
pie’ k to foe of hich compel the second player. 
22. Kt to B 3rd 42. B to K 4th 
23. Kt to Kt 3rd P to K R 3rd 43. Kt to Q sq B to Q 5th 
24. Kt to'B 5th 44. P to Kt 3rd K to Q 3rd 
This capital reply seems to yield a | 45- B to Kt 5th P to Q R 4th 
decided etventog to White. 46. B to B 6th. Drawn game. 


CHESS IN AMERIC24. 
Game played in Boston between Messt's. Pittspure and Wa.LBropt. 
Hampe Allgaier.) 
whire (Mr. P.) BLACK (Mr. W.) | wurre (Mr. P. 
1. P to K 4th P to K 4th 15. Kt to Q 5th 
2. KttoQ Bard KttoQ B 3rd This move is decisive. Black cannot 
3. P to K B ith P takes P exchange Knights, and his Queen has a 
4. Kt to B 8rd P to K Kt 4th very limited choice of flight. 
5. P to K R 4th P to Kt 5th Q to B sq 
6. Kt to Kt 5th P to K R 3rd 
7. Kt takes BP K takes Kt 
&. P to Q 4th P to Q 3rd 
9. Bto B 4th (ch) K to K sq 
K to Kt 2nd is the usual defence, and we = 
think better than that here adopted. 17. R takes Kt 


BLACK (Mr. W. 


15. 

16. K Rto K B sq 
White now prefers a brilliant attack to 

merely winning the exchange. From thi 

point onwards the game is splendidly wou. 

16. K to Q sq 

B takes R 


10. B takes B P B to Kt 2nd 18. R to K B sq Q to Kt 2nd 
11. B to K 3rd Kt to K B 3rd_s(| 19. R takes B Q to Kt 5th 
12. Q to Q 2nd Q to K 2nd 20. B takes P Q takes K P 


21. : to . - Sth Kto Bsq 
White has playec admirable game 22. R to B ith Q to Kt 3rd 
and _ rod cy yon . . eT: 23. Q to B 4th P to Kt 4th 
Rooks are in action, while Black's are | 24. R takes B K takes R 
comparatively useless. 25. Q to Kt 4th ch) K to K sq 
P to Kt 6th 26. Kt takes P (ch, K to B sq 
B to Q 2nd 27. Q to B 4th ch), and wins. 


13. Castles (Q R) 





13. 
14. Q B to K sq 














SCIENCE JOTTINGS. 

BY DR. ANDREW WILSON. 
Some years ago an event of much interest to the natural 
history world was chronicled in the records of zoology. 
This was the discovery in the pond of the foyal Potamic 
Gardens. Regent's Park, London, of a fresh-water medusa, 
or jelly-fish. The discovery was actually made in the tank 
which harbours the great Victoria Regia, and the interest 
attaching to the discovery arose from the fact that up to 
that time nobody had ever heard of a fresh-water medusa. 
The little jelly-fish was named Limnocodium, and_ its 
development, as far as I can remember, wes described us 
direct ; in other words, the eggs it produced gave ongin to 
other jelly-fishes like itself, no intervening stage in the way 
of any zoophyte stock being represented. This is the case. 
of course, with all true jelly-fishes, although, as many of 
-ay readers must be aware, there are many jelly-fishes 
found around our coasts in the summer seas which are 
merely the free-floating, reproductive buds of fixed rooted 
und plant-like zoophytes, whereof we get examples on every 
oyster-shell, and of which the dredge brings up countless 
specimens. 

Mr. R. T. Giinther has lately described another fresh- 
water jelly-fish, which lives in Lake Tanganyika. This 
latest ‘addition to the list, it appears, was known to 
Dr. Boehm, who remarked on its presence, as also did 
another naturalist, probably from report, because no speci- 
men, it is asserted, had ever come under his observation. 
Mr. Giinther regards the new fresh-water medusa us 
distinct from the species which has made its home in the 
lily-pond in London. Its characters seem to indicate that 
it represents a family circle of its own; and, of course, 
naturalists will be eager to know more about it and about 
the manner in which its development takes place. There 
are one or two zoophytes known to occur in fresh water, 
so that, if this fact is to be taken as at all indicating a 
family feature of the group, we may not feel called upon 
to be so surprised that the Jelly-fishes have now and then 
taken to fresh water in preference to the sea. I suspect 
that, after all, the question of acclimatising themselves to a 
change of life is not so difficult a matter for many animals 
as we are ordinarily given to suppose. 


It has been my intention for some time to allude in 
these pages to a medie:l matter which of late days has 
been interesting a public far beyond the profession which 
practises the noble art of healing. This is the new cure 
for a disease known as myxeedema. ‘This ailment appears 
to be characterised by an enlarged condition of the body, by 
a singular heavy and flabby state of face and extremitics, 
by mental dulness, and by general failure of strength. 
Popularly regarded, I suppose, a case of myxcedema would 
appear to resemble dropsy in its general appearance. ‘Lhe 
ailment was formerly regarded as dangerous and as, in time, 
necessarily life-destroying ; thanks, however, tothe new cure 
which science has formulated (as a matter of inductive 
inference, by-the-way), it is now perfectly curable. The 
singular part of the affair is the fact that, as regards its 
causation, myxeedema seems to be associated with wasting 
or inefficiency of a certain gland, situated on cach side cf 
the windpipe, and named the thyroid gland. What this 
glandexactly did or effected in the economy, physiologists, up 
to within recent days, did not. know ; but 1t was suspected, 
at least, that, like the spleen and certain other ductless 
glands, it discharged some function or other connected 
with the elaboration of the blood. 

It occurred to physicians that if myxeedema was 
associated with some affection of the thyroid gland, it 
might be advantageous to supply the place of that organ 
by the administration of the similar gland from an animal. 
The sheep lent itself to this idea, and the result of giving 
sheep's thyroid as food has been most gratifying in the 
way of cure. In place of the thyroid gland itself an 
extract is often given, this extract being prepared by 
chemists from the gland, and the extract is injected 
by the skin. I have just been inspecting a serics of photo- 
graphs showing the appearance of patients (women seem 
most liable to this affection) before and after treatment, 
and the results, not only as regards the appearance of the 
vatients, but also as regards the permanence of the cure, 
ne been most gratifying. 

This singular cure, I have said, is founded on an 
exercise of inductive logic, that, if the disease be caused 
by some failure of duty on the part of the thyroid gland, it 
is a fair inference that a cure might be effected by supplying 
the missing property or quality. I take it that this is an 
excellent example of the progress scientific medicine has 
made of late days, and one cannot help contrasting with 
this procedure the often unsatisfactory methods of cure 
which Voltaire described as pouring drugs, of which people 
knew little, into a body, of which they knew infinitely 
less. The days of medical ignorance of the body and its 
ways are rapidly passing away, never to return, and there 
are, surely, no triumphs in science to be compared with 
those which have for their direct mission the relief of pain 
and the prolongation and happiness of human life. 


In another and allied direction, I observe, medicine is 
making strides. Diabetes is a notably serious and fatal 
disease, and it has been of late days shown that in certain 
cases, at least, some deficiency on the part of the pancreas 
{or sweetbread) is responsible for the ailment. Hence the 
giving of the fresh sweetbread as food, or in the form of 
extract, has been said to relieve the symptoms of the 
ailment. Whether a complete cure can be effected in this 
way is, of course, matter for further investigation. 

What is the sweetbread of an animal? is a question 
propounded by a medical journal in this connection. 
Butchers’ anatomy is not always reliable, and it appears 
that the expensive sweetbread of the shops is the thymus 
gland of the calf's or lamb’s neck, a gland which in our- 
selves is big in infancy, but grows smaller as life advances. 
This is the “throat bread” of the butcher. The true 
sweetbread, lying near the stomach, is ordinarily sold 
under that name, and is called the ‘* belly sweetbread ” in 
butchers’ parlance. ‘The office of the sweetbread in man is 
very important. ~ Its juice is poured on the food along with 
the bile, and is the only fluid which can digest all kinds of 
food, nitrogenous and non-nitrogenous alike. 
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IN THE NORTH OF ABYSSINIA, 
BY J. THEODORE BENT. 

Adowa, Abyssinia, Feb. 17, 1893. 
After a delay of nearly a month, we at last received the 
grateful news that the war between the two chiefs in Tigré 
was at an end, and that the victorious chief, Ras Mangascia, 





MOUNTAINS OF ADOWA, FROM GUNDET. 


a son of the late King John, would send an escort to the 
frontier to convey us safely to Adowa, through the district 
which had become infested by brigands during the late 
troublous times. Scarcely anyone had been along this road 
for some time past, owing to the dangers, and we had 
numerous applications to join our caravan. Some Greeks 
who were going to trade in the interior, one of whom had 
lost two brothers at the hands of the brigands a few months 
before, begged leave to join us; also two Abyssinian priests 
who were returning from a pilgrimage to Jerusalem, and who 
begged us to put some tin bottles of Jordan water onour mules 
which they were taking home as a present to their prince ; 
and before we reached the frontier, our caravan had swollen 
to the dimensions of a little army. We passed a few hours 
at a village called Addi Ras, or ‘‘the village of the prince,” 
the special prince in question being Ras Alula, the now 
vanquished prince of the province of Tigré. In his day 
Ras Alula had done much for this village. It is renowned 
all the country round for a healing stream, where numbers 
of sick persons go from all parts of Abyssinia to cure their 
maladies. The church there, dedicated to St. Michael, had 
fallen into disrepair, and Ras Alula restored it out of his 
own pocket; hence the village took his name. Inside and 
out the church is decorated with quaint drawings, in which 
it is somewhat difficult to decide whether St. Michael or 
tus Alula has been most honoured. The prince is 
depicted on horseback slaying a dervish and slaying a 
lion. He appears two or three times inside, in pictures 
illustrating the banquet and the opening of the church; 
also King Menelik is elaborately represented, and 
many other Abyssinian worthies. The bathing in the 
healing stream, which is just an ordinary spring rising in a 
nest of reeds outside the church precincts, takes place three 
times a day—early in the morning, at midday, and at sun- 
down. We were there for the midday performance, and 


THE CITY 


wondered at the absence of modesty displayed by the dusky 
ladies, who unhesitaténgly stripped themselves stark naked 
and permitted themselves to be soused with icy cold water 
before an audience which included, at the least, a score of 
the other sex. One young lady was, however, seized with 
a fit at the sight of the water, and lay writhing on the 
ground, possessed by a devil, the people told us. We could 
not help thinking that, under similar circumstances, 


CATHEDRAL CHURCH OF HOLY TRINITY, ADOWA. 


many young ladies of our acquaintance would have been 
embarrassed. 

Our way was due south along the high plateau of 
Abyssinia, and for three days nothing very special occurred 
to us. We then reached the rapid descent into the valley 
of the Mareb, after crossing which river we should be in 
the dominions of the Ethiopian Emperor. From the 

village of Addi Quita the views are 
wonderful -— beneath us a precipitous 
and rocky degcent into the deep gorges 
of the Mareb, beyond the fantastic peaks 
of the mountains of Adowa, which take 
forms as curious as the Dclomites, and 
which are a joy for ever, ever varying, 
ever bewildering in their weirdness, like 
the strange country itself which we were 
about to enter. In the deep valley of 
the Mareb everything is tropical, huge 
pythons live in the rocks, monkeys 
chatter in the trees, and birds of 
gorgeous plumage are seen on every 
side. We had to wait for two nights 
at the village of Gundet until we 
received intelligence that the escort 
sent to meet us by Ras Mangascia 
would be at the Mareb by a certain hour. 
Though exceedingly hot in our tent, we did not grudge the 
day of rest at Gundet, for we were somewhat tired after 
our long ride from Asmara, and the views from this spot 
in every direction were superb. The second morning we 
arose at three, and were in the saddle long before daybreak 
so as to avoid the great heat in the valley; luckily, there 
Was a moon, and our progress, though slow, was interesting, 
az, 
el 


RUINS AT YEHA. 

and the sunrise over the mountains of Adowa will always 
remain one of the most deeply impressive scenes that our 
eves have ever witnessed. In the dry season the Mareb, 
which is a raging torrent after the rains, is absolutely 
dry, and our men had to go some way before they could 
obtain water. Indeed, on realising the condition of these 
Abyssinian rivers one can more easily understand the 
rapid rise of the Nile, of which the Mareb is a tributary, 


OF ADOWA. 


just after the rains have fallen in these mountainous 
regions. The Mareb has a bad reputation for crocodiles 
and other noxious beasts, but at the present moment the 
principal danger is from man. Bands of brigands live in 
these frontier mountains, and no 
one, however humble, ventures 
along this road without a suitable 
accompaniment. tus Mangascia sent 
his namesake, Titaurari Man- 
gascia, a governor of this district, to 
meet us with fifty . soldiers. He was a 
charming little, man, and [ am 
sure did his duty well, for during the 
night that we spent on the low ground 
near the Mare J he and his men never 
slept, but were on the watch all night. 

It was very re- freshing to get up 
on the high ground again, and to 
breathe the fresh air of Adowa. For 
position the capital of Tigré is un- 
rivalled—a_ perfect amphitheatre of 
lofty rugged mountains sur- 
rounds it. On the top of one is a 
monastery, on the \ top of another is a 
fortress, where } political prisoners 
are kept. The ti(\! town is entirely 
spoilt at a distance AR ALL by the roof of its 
church, which has been made of tin, 
instead of being thatched, as 
formerly. It is dedicated to the Holy Trinity, and the 
Abyssinians were quite insulted when we gave prefer- 
ence to fle other churches, and did not admire their 
cathedral as they wished. - Within late years Adowa 
has fallen into a deplorable state of ruin. Wars, 
cholera, drought, have followed each other in rapid 
succession, and at every turn one ruined huts 
and devastation far and wide; even last year the only 
safe place was within the precincts of the church. 
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CHURCH OF THE SAVIOUR OF THE WORLD, ADOWA. 


It was dangerous to walk as far as the flat space where 
the market is held every Saturday. Now, however, tran- 
quillity is restored and prosperity will doubtless follow ; 
but it 1s melancholy to look upon the wreck of what must 
have been a charming spot in prosperous times. The 
churches in Adowa are all large, and finished with great 
care ; the paintings in them are far superior to any that we 
have yet seen ; they have tall bell towers, and tombs which do 
more honour to the departed than the simple piles of stones 
elsewhere seen in Abyssinia. 

At one time this city of Adowa was the second capital 
of the kingdom, and was inferior only to Gondar in its 
buildings and riches. King John used to reside here a 
great part of the year, but his palace is ruined and 
abandoned. Ras Alula also lived here a great deal 
and has still two huts, one of which has a very smart ceil- 
ing decorated with red, white, and blue silk, interlaced 

through the bamboos; but Ras Mangascia 
has taken up his abode at a place called 
Makallé, about, four days distant ‘vom 
Adowa, and the glory is rapidly departing 
from the older capital. Ras Mangascia’s 
brother, another son of King John, is 
Governor of Adowa. He received us 
very graciously, and spoke metaphorically 
of the late war with Ras Alula as the 
devil, liable to come up like a flame of 
sulphur at any moment, and the only 
safeguard against him was to put crosses 
on the doors. He is very like his father, 
King John, und, like all the royal family 
of Abyssinia, much lighter in colour than 
the people. On our second visit to him we 
unfortunately chose the hour of feeding 
on the firstday of Lent. During the long fast the Abyssinians 
eat but once in the twenty-four hours, about an hour before 
sundown, partaking only of bread and sauces made of oil and 
red pepper. The Governor was seated in a tent with about 
fifty followers, all hard at work. I am sure we disturbed 
their peace of mind greatly, but they did not show it, and 
allowed us to look on until the meal was over; then all 
rushed to assist the Governor in washing his hands, over 
which water was poured, and everyone was anxious to have 
his garment honoured by being used as a towel or a pocket- 
handkerchief. On intimating secretly to the Governor that 
we had brought him a present, he quickly dispatched his 
followers, and came to 
great grief in trying not 
to look excited and pleased 
when he saw the things 
we had brought him. We 
have been the victims of 
endless visits since we 
came to Adowa. I think 
it is far more out of love 
for some absinthe which 
we have than for us that 
they call so constantly. 
We have two kinds of 
absinthe, one good and 
one bad; a bottle of each 
on the table, and we offer 
the good to the big men 
and the bad to the little 
men without feeling the 
smallest compunction. 
The arch-priest called, 
accompanied by a humble 
priest; the former was given to drink out of the good 
bottle, the latter out of the bad, and both were satisfied. 

We have just returned from an expedition of three days 
to some ruins in the mountains about twelve miles from 
Adowa, at a village called Yeha; the road led us through 
deep valleys, once cultivated in terraces almost up to the 
summit of the mountains, but now almost abandoned. 

The ruins were a great success, surprising both to our- 
selves and everybody else. They are the remains of an old 
Himyaritic temple, which we identified by several inscrip- 
tions, throwing a flood of light on the history of ancient 
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TOMB OF ABOUNA KYRILOS, ADOWA. 

Abyssinia and its connection with the Arabian peninsula. 
In a few days we hope to proceed to the ancient capital of 
Abyssinia, Axum—a city of sanctuary, and more under the 


rule of the monk than of the prince. 
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SOMETHING 


Less than 100 years ago, Tea was an extravagant 
luxury consumed only by the wealthy. 

To-day it is the beverage of all. Even only 
twenty years ago Tea cost the Consumer twice what 
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RECEIVING CHESTS OF TEA FROM THE DOCKS, 


it does now. Then it was only to be bought from 
the Retailer, who purchased it from the Wholesale 
Dealers, who had to buy it from the Brokers, who 
in their turn procured it from the Merchants, who 


again had to get it from the 





ABOUT 


The Consumer indeed obtains from the United 
Kingdom Tea Company a better article than he would if 
he bought Direct from any Grower in China, India, or 
Ceylon ; for nearly all the Tea grown is consigned to the 
London Market, and the Expert Tea Buyer 
consequently finds in Mincing Lane, 
London, the produce of all the choicest 
Gardens from which to make his selections, 
and by judicious Blending he obtains a 
result incomparably better than any Tea 
Grower, however large, can achieve by 
using only Teas of his own Growth. 

Mincing Lane, London, is the seat of 
the Tea Trade. There the large Tea Buyer 
has the pick of the Tea produce of the World. 

The United Kingdom Tea Company has 
its Offices and Tasting Rooms in Mincing 
Line; its Buyers and Tasters attend all the 
Auction Tea Sales there throughout the 
year, having previously sampled, tasted, 
and valued all the Teas imported. 

The Directors of the United Kingdom Tea Com- 
pany do not confine themselves to Tea Growing, 
but are, in fact, as well immense Wholesale Buyers. 


They have entire grasp and command of the Tea 





Growers. <A thoroughly round- 
about process, teeming with inter- 
mediate profits. ‘Tea was far and 
away the most profitable article 
in which the Grocer dealt. 

All this is changed. Conse- 
quent on the system of business 


adopted by the United Kingdom 





Tea Company, Limited, inter- 
mediate profits are avoided, and 
Consumers can obtain their Tea, 
First Hand, Direct from the 
Mincing Lane London Market, 
at amazingly low Quotations; in 
fact, the establishment and opera- 
tions of the United Kingdom ‘Tea 
Company have effected an entire 
revolution in the Tea Trade. 
The enormous success the 
Company has obtained is con- 
sequent on three things, viz. :— 
I. The magnitude of its purchases, which, being 
made for Cash, places the Company in the very 
front rank of the Tea Trade, enabling it to have 


entire command of the Tea Market. 
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TEA. 


The Directors of the United Kingdom Tea Company, 
Limited, are Tea Merchants to H.R.H. The Prince of 
Wales, and to numbers of the Nobility. They have had 
the honour for many years of supplying all the Tea 
used in the Members’ Refreshment Rooms of the House 
of Commons; they supply the largest and most 
aristocratic West-End London Hotels. Their Teas 
are used in the most important Institutions in London. 
Numberless Hotels in the Country and Abroad are 
supplied by the United Kingdom Tea Company, 
Limited, and they have hosts of Customers all over 
the World. 

The United Kingdom Tea Company's name is indeed 
a household word, and the Company’s Teas are “ enjoyed 
by Millions.” 

The prices are— 

1/- a lb., 1/8 a Ib., 1/6 a Ib., 1/9 a lb., and 2/- a lb. 
Delivered Carriage Paid to any address in the United 
Kingdom. 7, 10, 14, and 20 Ib. packed in hinged lid 
Canisters, 40 1b. and 65 1b. in Half - Chests, and 
100 lb. in Chests, all without extra charge. 

Proprietors and Managers of Hotels, Hospitals, 
Public Institutions, Schools, &e., who may not yet 
have tried these Teas, will find it immensely to 
their advantage dealing with the United Kingdom 
Tea Company, Limited. 

Everyone who knows the luxury of a Delicious 
Cup of Tea should at once send a trial order to the 
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ONE OF THE TASTING ROOMS OF THE UNITED KINGDOM TEA COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Market, and supply the Publie direct without the 
intervention of the * Middleman.” 

The Public obtain their Tea from the United 
Kingdom Tea Company at strictly Wholesale 


prices, which enormous purchases for 








cash can only create, and moreover, they 
obtain the best Tea that can be bought at 
these wholesale prices, for the Company's 
Tasters and Buyers are men of life-long 
experience in the Tea Trade. 

The magnitude of the Company’s Trade 
has enabled them to make extraordinary 
arrangements with Carriers ard Ra lway 
Companies 
for the de- 
livery of their 
Teas any- 
where in the 


United King- 





BLENDING TEA. 


II. The judgment and knowledge of its Tasters 
anl Buyers, experienced Experts and Specialists, who 
examine Samples of all the Cargoes of Tea imported 
into London, and who personally superintend the 
Blending operations of the various growths. 

III. The Company's extensive organisation for the 
quick and efficient delivery of purchases to Customers 
all over the World. 





dom, Carriage 





Paid. The 
Company has also a For- 
cign Department for des- 
patching Tea anywhere in 
the World at special rates 
which include all charges 
for Bonding, Shipping, 
Packing, Insurance, For- 





UNITED KINGDOM TEA COMPANY, LIMITED, 
21, Mineing Lane, London, F.C. 

The Teas will be found to be one third the usual 
price, and vastly better than any to be obtained from 
the ordinary Retailer. 

Samples will be sent Free of Charge on Application. 

The Lancet says— 

“We have analysed these Teas at some length. The 
** qualities are combined by judicious and = careful 
* blending, they are genuine and carefully prepared.” 

Health says— 

“Invalids as well as those in health may enjoy 

“ drinking these pure Teas without the least fear of the 


“injurious effects which so frequently result from 
” 


‘using the inferior Teas sold by many Retailers. 
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A DESPATCHING DEPARTMENT. 
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WILLS AND BEQUESTS, 

The will (dated Oct. 9, 1890), with a codicil (dated Feb. 27, 
1891), of Mr. Thomas Lovick, late of 53, Quee n’s Crescent, 
Haverstock Hill, who died on March 12, was proved on 
April 24 by Miss Ellen Lovick, the sister, Charles Seaton 
Pemberton, and Busick Edmonds Pemberton, the executors, 
the value of the personal estate exceeding £52,000. The 
testator gives his leasehold residence, 52, Queen’s Crescent, 
and the contents to his sister Ellen; and £100 each to his 
executors, Mr. C. S. Pemberton and Mr. B. E. Pemberton, 
and his friend Mr. Richard Tuck. The residue of his real 
and personal estate he leaves, upon trust, as to the income, 
to pay three fourths to his sister Ellen and one fourth to 
his sister Anne, and on the death of one, the whole to the 
survivor; and as to the capital, as the survivor of his 
said sisters shall by will appoint. In default of such 
appointment, and so far as any such appointment shall not 
extend, the residue is to be held, upon further trusts, for 
such objects of benevolence and liberality as his trustees in 
their uncontrolled discretion shall most approve. 


The will (dated Sept. 3, 1884) of Mr. Samuel Hollins, 
late of The Towers, Beckford, Glouce _ ‘rshire, who died on 
Jan. 23, was proved on March 30 by Miss Alice Mary 
Hollins and Miss Kate Hollins, the daughters, the 
executrixes, the value of the personal estate amounting to 
upwards of £36,000. The testator makes some specific 
gifts to each of his said daughters, and leaves the residue 
ot his property to be equally divided between them. 


The will (dated Nov. 1, 1889) of Mr. George Thomas 
Rose, late of 24, Rosary Gardens, South Kensington, who 
died on March 2, was proved on April 15 by Miss Eliza 
Rose, the sister. George Daniel Rose, the nephew, and 
Thomas Rawle, the executors, the value of the personal 
estate amounting to upwards of £32,000. There are 
numerous legacies to relatives and others, and the residue 
of his real and personal estate the testator leaves to 
his said sister, Eliza, for her own absolute use and 
benefit. 

The will (dated Aug. 30, 1888) of Mrs. Maria Billington, 
late of Kennington, Kent, who died on Nov. 8, was proved 
on April 14 by John Wyndham Billington and George 
Moyle Billington, the sons, the executors, the value of the 
personal estate amounting to upwards of £30,000. The 
testatrix leaves £5000 to her son John Wyndham; £4000 
to her son George Moyle; £3000, all her jewellery and 
wearing apparel and such of her plate, furniture, and 
effects as she shall select to her daughter Emily ; the 
remainder of her furniture and effects to her said two sons; 
an annuity of £50 each to her niece and nephew, Maria and 
Harry Whiteford; her residence at Kennington, with some 
land, and Tritton field to her daughter for life. At her 
daughter’s death all her real estate in the parish of 
Kennington to her son George Moyle, for life, and then to 
such of his children (not being of the Roman Catholic faith) 
as he may appoint; all her real estate in the county of Kent 
except im the parish of Kennington) to her son John 








The Hamilton Chair 
A Chair much in favour, remarkably comfortable, with wide, deep seat, 
stuffed all hair, finished very soft, covered with handsome Tapestry 
and trimmed with deep fringe, £5 18s. 6d. 
If in Cretonne, without fringe, £4 18s. 6d. 
This Chair can also be supplied in Morveco or Saddlebags. 


Examples of some 
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The Willoughby Chair 
rly comfortable, with very deep and wide seat, stuffed all hair, 
ery soft in handsome Tapestry, trimmed with deep fringe, 
£5 18s. 6d. If in Cretonne, without fringe, 24 18s. 6d. 
This Chair can also be supplied in rich silk, trimmed as shown. 
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Wyndham : and some land at New Romney and in the RECENT MUSIC. 
parish of Ebony to her daughter. The residue of her real ‘There are items that no publisher’s catalogue should be 
and personal estate she gives to her three children. P without : among them, at the present moment, is a musical 
Dacnes, viiow of ha Roy. Wackard Wales Remeen Viser | SON Comer Bae’ Die, Baliye Ot 5 geen, 
of Probus, Cornwall, and Prebendary of Exeter Cathedral and his setting received its smanees ality in Westminster 
late of &. Cambrides Tervace. Stede Pask. whe died on Abbey on the “day of Tennyson’s funeral; Cellier did it 
Wek: © was proved a April 13 by Charles Cotsford Bowlby wretchedly, and his clap- -trap was to be heard for a mercifully 
and Lieutenant-Colonel Pulteney Edward Bowlby, the — posed - > sag fe Mr. Lawrence Kellie has 
nephews, the executors, the value of the personal estate PU? 180°; witly Messrs. Cooks and Oo., ating ¥ hich is at 
amounting to over £19,000. The testatrix bequeaths least respectful and respectable ; and Mr. F raser Sutherland 
£1000 Three per Cent. Consolidated eek eat tate ke (with Messrs. Methven and Simpson) a more artificial, but 
children of her sister Mrs. Frances Marion Bowlby and the still - ba — ay rg > rendering. Another tribute to 
three children of her half-sister, Mrs. Margaret Bowlby; an a oo = Mr. A “ wi my i kenzie's bi rig o by lullaby in 
annuity of £100 to her sister Mrs. Caroline Mary Grant; I | ei eee sa’ doce little birdie say P” (Nove Ilo). 
and lesacies to other of her seletives and ofan. The t is, of course, musicianly and melodious, though its 
residue of her property she gives to her sister Mrs. Frances railed would scarcely answer the primary purpose of a 
Marion Bowlby: , ullaby—that of sending a baby to sleep. In another 
: Tennyson song, ‘I shall have had my day,” by A. H. 
The will (dated Sept. 5, 1892) of Colonel Francis Behrend (Boosey y and Co.), there is a note of real passion, 
Augustus Fane, late of Fulbeck Hall, Lincolnshire, who matching the passionate reality of the words —a rare 
died on Feb. 1, was proved on April 15 by Mrs. Augusta quality to find in settings after great masters. We find 
Fane, the widow and sole executrix, the value of the the same quality in ‘* Two Songs of Browning,” by Rudolf 
personal estate amounting to upwards of £19,000. Subject Liebig (J. and J. Hopkinson). The two songs are ‘‘ Nay, 
to two or three legacies, the testator gives all his real and but you who do not love her” and ‘Such a starved bank 
personal estate to his wife. of moss.” Both are excellent, but the age is a genuine 
Ma <r; a i ae sale os ee a re interpretation, a transposition into another art of precisely 
san rng ib ated Now. 2, 1872, with two ci (Gated ho fing and form of Brownings wonderfal itl song 
Bart., late of "51, Cromwell Houses, who died on Feb. 27, The same song has been set, not so well, but aympathetic- 
was ‘proved on April 20 by Sir George Hugh C ‘harles ally, by Miss Mary E. Nicholson (B. Williams). rhe lovely 
Clifford, Bart., and Charles William Clifford, the sons, two peng we: V a | rnengreth ae, bag i ae Che on 
of the executors, the value of the personal estate amounting Chri ‘ti = Th; ae (Ch ‘ic ry W snows 4 Tl 0 music by 
to over £18,000. The testator bequeaths £200 to be = a 1 get th _ oa “Ww 4g By t - — ° 
invested and the income paid to the priest for the time Remuete "ae = Geied thane: bee be en omitted, : paper 
being of the Catholic church of Clifford, near Tadcaster, the line “ Et mon ceeur dit: je suis l'amour!” has been 
for the purpose of keeping in repair the family vault altered to “ E S te die: te je 1’; 1 4 hor a 
under the said church; his library of books, family oP Vint HH - cy? Cantino” fr wgry On rt ” eet 
portraits and pictures, and the bust of his father, to his to viet yp te ae ol ge = om Moteler 
wife, Dame Mary Anne Clifford, for life, and then to his, 1 ra It sagt ot emeadl pai eas ffe rv tog apie 
son, George Hugh Charles; £1000 and the remainder of a _ teeny T nage ans heh vagy wentt 5 ke oe 
his furniture and effects to his wife ; an annuity of £1000 pe oe has Tc } cinta hee aA rong rari? ager 
to his wife, and a further £500 per annum if he has not mapd.” 5 Christiana Thom oat Woclhouse’ = The r hild 
provided for her a permanent residence for the remainder yyy ciian” by A. H Behrend fiicemai:... Wath eutapaneen 
of her life; and £5000 to his daughter, Mrs. Mary Moore. }...4 causht the spirit of their w aie + tempat a oem 
As to the Flaxbourne estate, New Zealand, he vives one ve age se ‘* 7 os em - nme ae ae 
fourth to his son George Hugh Charles, and three fourths simple, quaint, matomions. =r. B. be » mye . 
between his sons Walter Lovelace, Charles William, and weg sa song, “Whee iohital went ~ Mi ba - 
Francis Charles ; all his other real estate in New Zealand Marzi in the most piquant — + ‘lightful “ y Mr ally 
he gives to his son George Hugh Charles. As to the residue fares met Boosey). it is a bright, whimaical song, equa | y 
oft Kle tual cand mamemedl Gite, tn Weenies taadiier Ou, Ss admirable from the point of view of the musician and the 
: hh, _ , ree ae oint of view of the drawing-room. So much can scarcely 
son George Hugh Charles, and the other moiety between Pe said for Miss Liza Lehmann’s ‘‘ Dewy Garlands” 
his said three younger sons. (G. Ricordi), which, although the words were once Greek 
The will of Mr. Charles James Turner, late of Pink- and are now by Mr. Andrew Lang, is a little dry. Miss 
hurst, in the parish of Staplegrove, Somersetshire, who died Maude Valérie White, another really accomplished musician, 
on Feb. 20, was proved on April 12 by Henry Gribble has also contrived to be rather dry in her very elaborate 
Turner, the son, and William Poole, two of the executors, setting (G. Ricordi) of : t poem of Miss Blind, one of the 
the value of the personal estate amounting to £9845. songs named ‘‘ Love in exile. Mr. Farquharson Walenn 


MAPLE « CO 


LIMITED 


Tottenham Court Road London 


THE LARGEST AND MOST CONVENIENT 


FURNISHING ESTABLISHMENT 


IN THE WORLD. 


EASY CHAIRS 
LUXURIOUS EASY CHAIRS 


MAPLe & CO enjoy a world-wide celebrity for really com- 
fortable Chairs, especially for luxuriously soft Easy Chairs, Club Chairs, 
and Lounges. These are made in Maple & Co.’s own factories from specially The Wellesley Chair 
selected materials by first-class upholsterers. Customers can pass from the Show- A delightfully comfortable roomy chair, very soft and restful, covered 
rooms to the factories and see the various processes of manufacture. with handsome Tapestry, trimmed with deep fringe, and upholstered in 
best hair, £5 1s. 6d. If in Cretonne, without fringe, £4 18s. 6d. 
This Chair can also be supplied in Silk, and trimmed with fringe, as shown, 


EASY CHAIRS or in Morocco, for club use. 
COMFORTABLE EASY CHAIRS A REALLY COMFORTABLE EASY CHAIR 
MAPLE & CO have always an immense assortment of Luxuri- is always an acceptable present. 


ously Comfortable Easy ¢ hairs, Settees, and Couches, in different shapes 
and styles, upholstered in various fashionable materials, all ready for immediate 
delivery. The largest selection of comfortable Easy Chairs in the world. 


EASY CHAIRS 
COMFORTABLE EASY CHAIRS 
MAPLe & CO being large manufacturers of Comfortable 


Easy Chairs, are not only able to offer their customers the widest range of 
choice from all the best shapes, but also to give the best possible value. Comfort- 
tble Easy Chairs will be found in the Showrooms at prices to suit all requirements 
it from 258. upwards. 


LIBRARY CHAIRS 
LIBRARY EASY CHAIRS 
MAPLE & CO have also on show all the most approved shapes 


n Reading and Elbow Chairs suitable for the Library or Study, or for the 
us: of Bankers, Merchants, and others. Many of these are constructed so as to 
siford the maximum of comfort while occupying but a small space. 


ANTIQUE FURNITURE 
SEVEN NEW SHOW ROOMS 
MAPLE & CO are now exhibiting a remarkable Collection, 


comprising numerous examples of fine old Chippendale, Sheraton, and 
Hepplewhite Furniture, such as Bookcases, Writing Tables, Sideboards, Cabinets, 
Settees, and other pieces, all of which are marked at purely commercial prices. me : 
These are worthy of the special attention of connoiseurs. Seven new Show-rooms 
have just been added to this Department. ‘The Square Arm Divan Chair 

A luxuriously comfortable Chair, stuffed all hair, finished very soft, and 
‘ ‘ covered in handsome Tapestry, trimmed with deep a £5 18s. 6d. 

MAPte & CO, Designers ana Manufacturers of High-Class If in Cretonne, without fringe, £4 18s. 6d. 

Artistic Furniture and Decorations. The largest and most convenient This Chair can also be supplie ‘d in best Morocco, or in rich silk, trimmed 
Furnishing Establishment in the World. Established half a century. as shown. 
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FAMOUS 


UAM-VAR 


WHISKY. 
The Grand Old Scotch. 


THE BEST, BUY | NO OTHER 
UNED 1 ue PAL ACE avo SIIELING. 


TO BE HAD EVERYWHERE. 








INNES & GRIBVE 
Edinburgh and London. 


THE MEXICAN 
HAIR RENEWER 


Prevents the Hair from falling off. 

Restores Grey or White Hair to its ORIGINAL 
CoLoun, 

Being delicately perfumed, tt leaves no unpleasant 
odour, 


Is Nor a dye, and therefore does not stain the skin, 


or even white linen, 
Should be in every house where a HAIR RENEWER 
is needed. 
OF ALL CHEMISTS & HAIRDRESSERS, price 3s. 6d. 


ae NOTICE. 
THE MEXICAN HAIR RENEWER may now be 
obtained in New York from the ANGLO-AMERICAN 
Dive Co,, 217, FULTON STREET, and all Druggists. 


est EAR-CAP. 


For Remedying Prominent Ears, 
Preventing Disfigurement in 
after life, Keeps the Hair Tidy. 

In all sizes, 
Send measure round head just 
above ears. Price 3s. 6d. 


A. CLAXTON, 62, STRAND. 














NO MORE SPRINGS REQUIRED FOR CARVING FORKS. 


FOSTER’S PATENT HOLDER. 


Prevents loose Guards of Carving Forks from Falling, and can be placed on or taken off in One Second. 





WHEN NOT IN USE. 





A Nickel Holder sent free on receipt of stamps, 4d. A box containing 6 Holders, postage included, 1/6. , 


WHOLESALE AND EXPORT PRICES ON APPLICATION. 


| PATENTED IN THE UNITED KINGDOM, COLONIES, AND FOREIGN COUNTRIES. A remittance must accompany all | 


orders; a receipt is then sent with the goods 


\FOSTER BROTHERS, 4, ABINGDON ROAD, KENSINCTON, W. 


ASPINALL’S 





“K NECESSITY IN EVERY HOUSEHOLD,” 


COLOUR CARDS and Illustrated Pamphlets of 
all our Manufactures gratis and post free on 
application to 
ASPINALL’S ENAMEL, LIMITED, 
NEW CROSS, LONDON, S.E. 





N.B.—Estimates for the complete Decoration of Houses, &c., &c., by our own staff of | 


skilled workmen, free on application. 


ENAMEL. 





mI U BARRY and CO. (Limited), a, 


COVERINGS FOR PARTIAL OR 
— BALDNESS. 


Perfect imitations of 
Nature; weightless, no 
wiggy ‘Sppe arance, 











Ins true tions for 
Self- Measurement on 
application. 


SPECIALISTS FOR WIGS 


fur Ladies and Gentlemen, 





Every Design in Ladies’ 
Artificial Hair for 
Fashion and Convenience, 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


| 





Pa POST FREE, 
546, Oxford St., 
c. BOND & $0 y London, w. 


N2 MORE MEDIC INE OR EXPENSE. 
FOR INVALIDS AND | DELICATE CHILDREN, 
PERFECT DIGESTION, SOUND LUNGS, NERVES 
LIVER, BLOOD, BRAIN RESTORED BY THE 


Dp" BARRY’S REVALENTA ARABICA 
FOOD, which SAVES INVALIDS and CHILDREN 
whose Ailments and Debility have resisted all other 
treatments. It saves fifty times its cost in other treat- 


ments. 

VORTY-SIX YEARS’ INVARIABLE 
CURES of  Dys pers ia, Indigestion, Constipation, Con- 
sumption, Coughs, Asthma, Catarrh, Diarrhcea, Nervo' a 


Det bility, Sleepless snes a ssion, including those of 
Lord Stuart de Decies. the late Emper r Niche ‘las, Drs. 
Ure, Routh. Dr. Elmslie finds it worth its weight ip 





REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. pond ot a CROCE 
apes Sago — STORES. In tins at 2s., 38. 6d. ; 211 
6s. ; 51b., 21b., 32s., carriage free. 








THE BEST JUDGES OF CIGARS 
NOW OBTAIN THEIR SUPPLIES AT 


BENSON’S, 61, ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD, 


Really good Foreign Cigars at London, 
163. ,208. 228, per 100 (and upwards). Samples5 for 1s, (14 stamps) 








MELLIN’S 


FoR INFANTS AND INVALIDS, 





p] To be had in Bottles 
DR. DE JONGH of all Chemists. 
LIGHT-BROWN If- Pints, 2s. 6d. 
Pints, 4s. 9d. 
For Consumption, Bronchitis, Rheumatism, Debility, and Skin Complaints. 
Sole Consignees-ANSAR, HARFORD, and CO., Limited, 


Imperial Capsuled 
COD LIVER OIL. Quarts, 9s. 
210, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


FOOD. 


Samples, Pamphlet, and Prospectus post free from 


G. MELLIN, Marlborough Works, Peckham, S.E. 
TENICE.—Grand Hotel d’Italie. On the 


Grand Canal, close to the Square of St. Mare. Renowned 
restaurant and benseirio ac je ining the Hotel. Substantial and 
| Generous fare. Baver Guunwa cp, Proprietor. 
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has been very successtui m giving voice to Kingsley’ 
delicious little song of a doll, *‘ For old sake’s sake” (C. Barth 
and Co). The music is tuneful, and it is touc hea with 
just the right kind of quite serious emotion, the real child’s 
feeling for the doll. His other Kingsley song, ‘‘ When all 
the world is young,” has scarcely the same appropriateness 
and charm, and is not nearly so good as the better known 
version of the words. Much more justice has been done to 
the newest country poet, Mr. Norman Gale, in ‘‘ Three 
from ‘‘ A Country Muse,”’ by Thomas Ely (Stanley 
Lucas, Weber, and Co). The words are good to sing, and 
the tunes sing well. Mr. Gerard F. Cobb has chosen 
wisely in making an experiment upon Mr. Kipling’s 
‘* Barrack-Room Ballads”; and in ‘* Fuzzy-Wuzzy,” ‘* Route 
Marchin’,” and ‘‘ Soldier, Soldier” (She ard and Co.) he has 
produced some admirable songs, with the proper Kipling 
staccato and the proper Kipling swing. They have a 
soldierly note, they beat to good marching order, ‘and there 
is a sort of quaint jollity about them which is just as it 
should be. A very different poem of Mr. Kipling, ‘The 
Love-Song of Har Dyal,” has — been set to music, 
curiously, somewhat hauntingly, by Mrs. George Batten 
(Metzler). Asa contr ust to Rudyard Kipling, we have a 
song of Oscar Wilde, ‘‘Oh! beautiful star,” whic h has been 
effective ly set by Lawrence Kellie (Coc ‘ks and Co. 
From Italy some of the now inevitable Mase agni comes 
to us—tive and Romances ” fay ys and Co.), 
and ‘*Sintomi d’ Amore” and ‘‘ Allor: red Ora” (Ascherberg). 
Everything that Mascagni writes is interesting, attractive, 
andinan individual way—a curious fondness for certain notes, 
for difficult, piercing elevations of the voice, for certain 
repetitions. Thou art my life,” by Angelo Mascheroni 
R. Cocks and Co.), is characteristically Italian, but a little 
monotonous in its raptures. ‘*A aig Song” (G. Ricordi) 
and * Flower of my Soul * (Boosey), by L. Denza, are both 
in th 1 clever composer's usu: al manner; the former,.with its 
liquid, silve 7 accompaniment, is pi urtic ularly charming. 
Two songs Tito Mattei, ‘‘ For the sake of the past ” 
(Chappell Pa ‘*To be my love” (Cocks), are again after a 
familiar pattern, but, despite the extremely poor words of 
the second, they ere oe effective, with—-e—eertain 
genuineness of sentiment. Paolo Tosti’s ‘ ‘Why beatest so, 
O he Chappell)—it is not the composer's fault that 
the title sounds like a pun on Soho—is very melodious and 
prettily mournful. In the old English line, Mr. Arthur 
Somervell’s setting of the lovely Elizabethan song, ‘* Love 
me not for comely grace” (Chappell), may be cordially 
nded for its solid and simple qualities of charm. To 
m this to the modern Irish variety is, in its way, 
tive. ‘Biddy Aroo” (Boosey) has been arranged, 
well arranged, by Mr. Fuller Maitland; ‘Oh! 
sweet were the peat stacks’’ (Chappell), a song by the 
Mar yuis of Lorne, set by Caroline Bigge, is Irish enough in 
its way; Hope Temple has made a_ successful 
exp riment in “ Rory Darlin’ ’’ (Boosey); and ‘‘ St. Patrick’s 
Parliament” (Novello), the words by Warham St. Leger, 
the music by Charles Salaman, tries to be funny without 
exactly succeeding. ‘‘ Bonny baby —— ” (Paterson 


and Son), by Mr. William Black, set by Alfred Stella, is 
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very Scotch, and, if reminiscent, not too emphatically so— 
scarcely so reminiscent as ‘The Green Isle of Erin,” Ly 
Joseph Roeckel (Patey and Willis), which, however, like 
‘“‘An Eastern Lament” (R. Cocks), is distinctly well 
written. The latter has something of the poignant mono- 
tony of Eastern music, a charac teristic which it shares with 
Mr. F. H. Cowen’s ‘‘ Onaway, awake, beloved ! ’(Metzler)— 
a striking setting of some lines from ‘ Hiawatha.” Two 
other songs by Mr. Cowen,‘ The L ight of Stars” (Metzler) 
and “The Silent Chimes” (R. Coe ks) are also good, the 
former in partic ular; the latter is a little too much after 
the order of ‘‘ The Lost Chord,” which by this time has, at 
all events, lost novelty..4¢.We were to meet ” (Alfred Hays), 
by Gustave Michiels, wotds by the industrious Mr. Clifton 
Bingham, is a very clever little song, ingenious and attrac- 
tive as to its words, attractive and tuneful as to its melody. 
‘* Though we are parted” (Chappell), by Cotsford Dick, is 
somewhat disappointing on the part of so “~ a composer ; 
‘Nobody ” (Duff and Stewart), by A. Behrend, with 
words by ¢ ‘lifton Bingham, is distinetly BB and popular ; 

‘Old Bude Haven” (Kay and Co.), by Merton Clark, has a 
certain charm, a really vocal quality ; **The Dream of a 
Star” (Boosey), by Walter Slaughter, is well written, despite 
its sentimentality; and a very different sort of dreaming is 
rendered with a good ballad swing in ‘* Two Dreams” (Duff 
and Stewart), by Henri Logé, who publishes with Robert 
Cocks a still better song,‘‘ The Silent Ferry,” haunting in 
its ead as a Neapolitan popular tune. ‘‘The Time of 
Roses,” by Hervé (Metzler and Co.), - rather commonplace ; 
‘All in all to Thee” (R. Cocks), by Henry J. Edwards, 
clever, but not exactly entertaining; ‘What I would be,” 
by Ivan Caryll ( Boosey), not exac tly interesting, while the 
same composer's ‘‘ Little Dutchee” is very pretty, odd, and 
quaint, just matching Mr. Weatherly’s droll words. Of 
Mr. J. 1. Molloy’s two songs, ‘* The Carnival” and *‘ The 
Foot of the Hill”’ , the former is rather empty, the 
latter bright and attr: xctive. Two admirable arrangements 
by Mary Carmichael are ‘‘ Age,” from Boyce’s Anacreon, 
and Galliard’s ‘‘ With Early Horn” (R. Cocks). ‘‘ Marguerite 
Marigold’ has set some trivial verses by Mr. W. H. Pollock 
rather prettily 1m ‘‘ My will is gone to sleep, dear” (Novello). 
Mr. Van Biene’s ‘‘ Love me for ever” (Ascherberg), a song 
of kisses, hi . a fine swinging rhythm ; and‘ The Gondolier’s 
Serenade,” by Leonard Barnes (W. Morley and Co.), goes 
with the es and snap ofa mandoline. ‘ By the ( 'rystal 
Sea,” by W. H. Jade, words by Christabel (Wickins and 
Co.), isin the usual Christabel style, sentimental, pretty in a 
way, distinctly old-fashioned ; * Lady Betty” (J. Williams), 
by Lionel Elliott, is very ordin: ary; “ You called to me,” 
by Hope Temple, ( rg and Co.), is of the drawing-room 
for the drawing-room, but less florid and showy than 
Blumenthal’s ‘‘ Hope and. Trust” (Patey and Willis), which 
is very Italian. ‘Three Songs,” by Franz Behr (Alphonse 
Carey), are of fair merit; one of them tries, not quite suc- 
cessfully, to catch the Spanish note. ‘Five Songs,” by 
Rosa Barton Jeffreys), are slight, but, in their way, 
pretty. We have also received two vocal albums, from 
Messrs. Ascherberg and. Metzler, containing that 
range from Planquette to Sir Julius Benedict. 
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LADIES’ COLUMN. 
BY MRS. FENWICK-MILLER. 


THE 


It is with pleasure that I hear from all the best dress- 
makers whom I ‘ interview” that the extreme width of 
skirts which some have tried to introduce is not being taken 
up by wearers. ‘ Ladies will not have their dresses very 
wide” is the story everywhere. The bell shape, it is true, 
is universal, and an appearance of additional width is often 
given to these without adding to the size of the actual under- 
skirt by means of a full flounce put on at about the knees 
But the skirts eleven, twelve, and even fifteen yards round 
that were put on show at the beginning of the season, some 
weeks ago, have not found wearers, though in the light 
materi: als now available they would be comparatively endur- 
able. Skirts gored as they should be to the bell shape look 
wider than they are, and five yards round seems to be the 
maximum of what is actually being worn. Narrow little 
frills are a means of giving the fashionable ¢ appearance of 
width and gradually increasing distension to the skirts with- 
out adding “perceptib ly to their cumbrousness or weight. 
The dress at those most fishionable functions—the 
Private Views of the Academy and the New Gallery—bore 
out the above-cited dressmakers’ dictum on these matters. 
The warm weather had resulted in bringing out even more 
than usual on these occasions the early spring fashions, and 
though every fashionable woman’s outline was distinctly 
that of the inevitable bell, yet there was no exaggeration, 
and there was positively no trace of the crinoline! 
A well-dressed woman, indeed, whatever the fashion, will 
never allow it to obscure her own figure altogether, and 
will preserve a just medium between the style of the 
moment and that suitable and elegant for herself. Never 
was the necessity for this restraint more decisive than it 
is at present, when the fashions are such as would more 
readily lend themselves to exaggeration than any of recent 
years, But the cardinal note of vulgarity is to be startling, 
and in the women of high position who came to the great 
Private Views there was an evidentrestriction of the vagaries 
of fashion by individual judgment. The Duchess of West- 
minster in her simple black robe slightly relieved by 
heliotrope, the Duchess of Cleveland in the plainest blac k 
with feather boa, and Lady Burdett-Coutts int bronze green, 
were among the simplest-dressed ladies there. Mrs. Gladstone 
makes neglect of the mode almost a specialty, so that her 
long black velvet coat, in the style of make of ten years ago 
and fur-trimmed, is not to be mentioned in connection 
with fashion. Lady Salisbury, again, is always simply 
attired, and her bronze dress was ve ry plain and straight. 
one of the most charming 


Lady Coleridge was, as usual, 
entirely new 


figures. Her dress was trimmed in an 
fashion, near the top of the skirt, with a flounce, headed 
by a series of rosettes. That is the way of the leaders of 
fashion: no sooner have they settled in our humble minds 
that a particular style is ‘the thing,” than off they go and 
invent something caaieh new! Thus it is that several 
of these Academy gowns were trimmed near the hips, and 
not at the foot at all. Flounces—yes, flounces without 
limit, some pasate by their depth and others by their 











LONDON, BRIGHTON, AND SOUTH COAST RAILWAY 





F i. O R 1 L f N E 
FOR THE TEETH AND BREATH. 


he BEST LIQUID DENTIFRICE in the 
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bey ARLY WHITE, 
c ) smoke, 
¢ elicious to the Taste. 
i of Ho! ymey and extracts from 
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EVERY DESCRIPTION of HORTICULTURAL 
BUILDINGS and APPLIANCES. 


Ladies and Gentlemen waited upon by Special 
Appointment. 





They last much longer than the cheaper kinds, 
imitations which are 
The only sure guarantee for getting the right make is to see that the name “‘CARR’S” i 
stamped on one of the interwoven cross tapes in each yard, as shown in above sketch. 
@@ Ask for ‘‘CARR’S” stamped quality Ladder Tape. 
@@ From all Ironmongers and Furnishing Drapers. 


4 00D ARTICLE AT A FAIR PRICE IS THE TRUEST ECONOMY. 


CARR'S PATENT (Stamped Quality) Ladder Tapes are made only from the very best 


now being offered for sale. 


and are in all respects far superior 


RRIGHTON. FREQUENT TRAINS 
From Victoria and London Bridge Termini 
Also Trains in connection from Kensingto m (Addison Road) 
Return Tickets, London to Brighton, available 
Cheap First Class Day Tickets to Brighton every Weekday 
rom Victoria 104.m. Fare 12s. 6d., including Pullman Car. 
Cheap Half-Guinea First Class Day Tickets to Brighton 
From Victoria and London Bridge every Saturday, 
Admitting to the Grand Aquarium and Royal Pavilion. 
Cheap First Class Day Tickets to Brighton every Sunday 
From Victoria at 10.45 a.m. and 12.15 p.m 
Cheap Saturday and Sunday to Sunday, 
Return Tickets from London, I4s., 8. 6d 
Pullman Cars run in London and Brightor at Trains, 
Through Bookings to Brighton from Principal Stations 
On the Railways in the Northern and Midland Districts. 


I ASTINGS ST. LEONARDS, 
EASTBOU RNE.—Fast Trains every Weekday 
From Victoria—9.5 , 12 noon, 1.9% p.m., and 3.27 p.m., also 
+. p.m and 5 o East bourne only 
sridge—9.45 a.m., 12.5 p.m., 2.5 p.m., 4.5 p.m., 


one month. 


wv Tuesday 
4 i. 


AND 








\ TORTHING. — Every Weekday Cheap 
First Class Day Tickets from Victoria 10 a.m. Fare 

including Pullman Car between Victoria and Brighton 

Tickets from Victoria 


138. 6d 
Every Saturday Cheap First Class Day 
10.404.m. Fare Ils. 


YARIS.—SHORTEST,CHEAPEST ROUTE, 
Vida NEWHAVEN, DIEPPE, and ROUEN, 
Two Special Express Services (Weekdays and Sundays). 
London to ondon (1 & 2) (1, 2, 3), 
, . a.m. p.m a.m. p.m. 
Victoria .. .. dep. 9.0 80| Paris .. .. .. dep. 90 9.0 
London Bridge ,, 9.0 9.0 p.m. a.m 


Paris (1 &2) (1, 2,3 Paria tol 


p.m. & London Bridge arr. 7.0 

Paris .. .. «. aT. 6.50 ctoria .. » 70 7.40 

A Pullman Drawing-Room Car runs in the Ist and 2nd Class 
Train between Victoria and Newhaven 

The Morning Departure from London will on May 13 
15 be postponed until 11.0 a.m., arriving in Paris 10 p.m 
Fares—Single, First, M48. 7d.; Second, 25s. 7d Phird, i&s. 7d. 
Return, First, 58%. 3d. ; Second 424 “l.; Third, ts, 3d 
Powerful Steamers, with excellent Deck and other ¢ 9g 
Trains run ako mngside Srenene rs at Newhaven and Die; 

SOUTH OF FRANCE, ITALY, SWITZERLAND, &e 
Tourists’ Tie kets are issued enabling the holder to visit all the 
principal places of interest on the Continent. 


J£OR FULL PARTICULARS see 
and Handbills, to be obtained at the Stations 
following Branch Offices, where Tickets may also 
West-End General Offices, 28, Regent Street, 
8. Grand Hotel Buildings, Trafalgar Square ; 
Cornhill; Cook's Office, Ludgate Circus; and Gaze 
142, Strand. 
(By Order) A. Sarve, Secretary and General Manager 


(" LLETON’S HERALDIC OFFICE 
(Established half a century).—Searches and Authentic 
Information respecting Family Arms and Pedigrees, (r 
and Motto in heraldic colours, 7s. 6 lates engraved 
in Me dern and Medi eval styles Heraldte Seal Engraving 
ILLUMINATED ADDRESSES ON VELLUM 
25, Cranbourn Street, London, W.4 


HM, and 


Time Books 


and at the 


8 Office 


Prospectus post free 


{ULLETON’S GUINEA BOX of CRESTED 

, STATIONERY Best quality Paper and Square Court 
Envelopes, all stamped in cx ns uur with Crest, or with Monogram 
or Address. No char for engraving steel ‘ale Signet rings 
18 carat, from 42s a plate and heat visiting cards, 28, ad 
ladies’, %. Wer ae and invitation cards. Specimens free 
25, Cranbourn Street, London, W.t 


YRINSMEAD PIANOFORTES are noted 
for their beiiiiancy and purity, sympathetic quality, and 
rich volume of to as well as for delicacy, elusticity, and pre 
cision of touch aad mechanism. They have won highest award 
at principal International Exhibitions for over fifty years: have 
received unqualified endorsement of the world’s most celeb 
musicians, and are in use by her Majesty the Queen, T.R.F 
Prince and Princess of Wales, and the Royal Family 
BRINSMEAD and Makers, 
Premises, 104, New Bx ’ 


A REAL SEA BATH IN YOUR 
4 ROOM. TIDMAN’S SEA SALT 
Patronised by the Royal Family 
Should be used at any desired temperature in every case of 
Weakness, Rheumatiem, &c., and for all Children in the Daily 
Bath. Nothing so fortifies and invigorates the constitution 
all Chemists, Grocers, &c. Wholesale of Tipmaw and Son, 
} London, E. To avoid worthless and injurious substitutes, ask 
for Tidman’s. 
\ 


SONS, Pianoforte 


emporary 
md Street, London, V 


OWN 
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BROOKE’S SOAP (MONKEY BRAND) WON'T WASH CLOTHES, 
MAKES COPPER LIKE GOLD. MAKES TIN LIKE SILVER. MAKES PAINT LOOK NEW, 
MAKES MARBLE WHITE. MAKES BRASS LIKE MIRRORS. 


FOR POTS AND PANS. FOR KNIVES AND FORKS, FOR KITCHEN TABLES. FOR BATHS AND WINDOWS, 
FOR EVERYTHING, REMOVES RUST FROM STEEL AND IRON, 


SPARKLING GLASS WARE. SHINING POTS AND PANS. CLEAN HANDS. POLISHED STAIR RODS, 
SOLD BY IRONMONGERS, GROCERS AND CHEMISTS EVERYWHERE. 
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number; but no longer are all gathered at or near deep yoke of the most perfect Irish point, while a wide through by three rows of the narrowest pink baby ribbon, 
the foot of the frock, but, on the contrary, many are flounce to match swept the floor at the foot of the train; some ‘of this also edging the foot. Her bonnet was flat to 
mounting up past the knee. Lady Blomfield had a with this went a plain black lace bonnet. Mrs. Charles the head, a little hood shape of yellow straw, trimmed 
charming dress of black satin and jet, with huge green Hancock had also a specially beautiful gown; it was of with a high spray of pink roses at one side and nothing 
velvet sleeves, and a bonnet of green velvet crushed down green and blue shot crépon, the yoke in accordeon pleatings, else. These close-fitting capotes were a great deal worn ; 
to the head, trimmed with Maréchal Niel roses all along while the long skirt fell plain to the feet from an Empire but Mrs. Walter Crane’s variation on the idea verged on the 
the front, and having a diamond aigrette rising up at the _ belt of palest. green silk, of which also were constructed eccentric, for it was a positive hood of quilted ‘silk, pale 
centre. Lady Greville looked very smart in a dress of _ the full sleeves, aught in at three places down the arm. grey in colour, and absolutely without trimming; it sat 
tan crépon, with a yoke of ficelle lace, and sleeves The Hon. Mrs. Ashley Ponsonby wore a splendid purple close to her head, making her look like one of Boughton’s 
and belt of foulard figured in pink and blue. Mrs. velvet costume. victures of Holland women. The hats worn were simply 
FitzGeorge also favoured the soft silk of that descrip- There was a good muster of the dramatic profession huge. The bonnets, on the other hand, were all small, 
tion, the colours being black and heliotrope. Mrs. between the two ‘‘ Views.” Miss Julia Neilson wore a though many were trimmed with high sprays, or the chief 
Goodall, the wife of the R.A., is always one of the picturesque costume of blue and white spotted soft silk, fancy of the moment in millinery, lace arranged i in a wide 
noticeably well dressed. Her gown of black satin was with a white lace fichu. Pretty Mary Ansell, of Toole’s, fan, ‘and wired to stand out and up. 

of the correct bell shape, and was set out very wide by looked prettier than ever in forget-me-not blue silk, partly — —$—S 

a deep flounce of the same round the knees, and the yoke veiled by black net, and having big 1830 revers of blue The trial, before Mr. Justice Hawkins, of four directors 
of the bodice was of the same lace, headed by bands of _ satin overlapping the sleeves, while “her head was adorned of the Hansard Union Printing and Publishing C ompany 
white Cluny lace insertion on black satin ribbon. Inthe by a white crinoline hat trimmed with forget-me-nots that namely, Sir Henry Isaacs, forme rly Lord Mayor of London, 
matter of lace, however, the magnificent Irish point worn wentin an engaging manner under the brim and rested Mr. Joseph Isaacs, his brother, ‘Mr. Horatio Bottomle sy, 
by Mrs. Alfred Morrison—whose collection is celebrated against the hair. Miss Olga Brandon was conspicuous in promoter and manager of the company, and Mr. Charles 
quite put all else in the shade. The dress was of a along Empire coat of grey silk, full to excess at the back, Dollman, brother-in- -law of Mr. Bottomley, has ended in 
beautiful mirror satin, a little darker than cream and where it fell from a high yoke. Miss Fortescue looked the acquittal of all the defendants. The trial occupied 
lighter than butter-colour. It was made with a three- very pretty in a pink silk covered by a figured black net, twenty-five days altogether, but has been pending since 
quarter cape of the same lovely satin, and this had a which was put on in a flounce at the knee, and there run February, on account of the illness of one of the j jurymen. 








DEATH. YCEUM. ~—IGe, HENRY IRVING, Lessee H! RST and BLACKETT’S NEW NOVELS. M ON T E CARL QO. 
” a . . 4 ond Manager. MATINEE TO-DAY (Saturday), at Two, a -——— 
On April 27, at Helston, Frederick Penberthy, J.P., | BECKE TO-NIGHT (Saturday), at &15, LOUIS XI. DISINHERITED. By | HE NRY CRESSWELL For a summer stay, Monte Carlo, adjacent to Monaco, is 
aged seventy-two. aCKE r. by ALF RED, LORD TENNYSON, Every Author « f A Modern Greek Heroine,” “A Wily Widow,” | 0neof the most quiet, charming, and interesting of spots on the 
e «3 3 & at xy 15. 1AT me = > oT, ne ols, : Mediterranean sea-coast. 
ay in Saturdays ay ) anc PL) a ‘d _ 
Tr A BROKE N IDOL. By ADEL INE SERGE ANT, The Principality has-a tropical vegetation, yet the summer 


EP , TES 5 ates tht o'clock. THE LYONS MAIL, next Saturday night, May 13, at . , Pa 
] pREAM MEMORIES, 5000 Copies Sold | 15. Box-Office (Mr. J. Hurst) open Ten till Five. Seats also Authe r rot ‘Caspar Brooke's Daughter,” “Sir Anthony, heat is always tempered by the sea-breezes. 











Weekly booked by letter or teleg: —LYCEU M. “ rs , 
By the Comy« nag a! ER “oa - Dream.” Aeneas abst THE WIN FORBIDDEN SACRIFICE. By = H. DE The beach is covered with the softest sand; the Hotels are 
Sung by Mr. R MKA : | TV OD Y , ato rn +4 DT Author of “St. Michael's Eve.”” 3 grand and numerous, with warm sea- baths; and there are 
The Greatest Success of M ddern Times. Post free, 2s. net. RINCE OF WALES'S THEATRE. DE ARE ST. By Mrs. FORRESTER, pay. *Viva,”’ | comfortable villas and apartments replete with every comfart, 
The Song of the Season. EVERY EVENING at 8.8, THE MAGIC RING, ‘M land My La vols. as in some of our own places of summer resort in England. 
omic Ope ca be »y Arthur Law, composed by Senor Albeniz. Messrs. yi TWO OP IN le NS. By AL GE RNON a 
ARR NK ;' 





Ss. < - | HA HOUSE, Fred Kaye, E. Wareham, F. Wals h, s1Ss ;. P : » Monaco is the only sea-bathing town on the Mediterranear 
| e tE AM MEMOR ue . 5000 © Copie Ww ee kly. i Watts g ‘ NORM AN SAL MOND ; pile oa and 8 ; ; ane ye Authe “a -4 A Moorland [dyl,’ A Village PR ao 5 bf my Pins = = —y hm oo eee aneee 
Composer of ** Love's G 1 r ALTO : ‘y urtney, Laurie ames, and SUSIE * Establish tson the banks of the Rhine—Theat Co t 
MAR t AN. 50. THE BURGLAR AND THE 1g. | THROUG: GH tANOT HER MAN'S EYES, ByELEANOE | cia fte,e° 

d and Fred Kaye. 7 . —_———- 
of THE M: AGK NG, will pers mally conduct [: sudo TR Gr ab aor sae Bi Bu a > aie Limited, There is, perhaps, no town in the world that can compare in 
- Week - H dow ~" open 7.3 ag bon -Office x yen Ten to Ten. snmsensssactgnnee ariborough Street. _ the beauty of its position with Monte Carlo, or in its special 
ao sy ORTES. 5000 € ies eekly Sole Proy me. r an anager, Mr. Epcar Bavce. > ry r y rH q fascination and attractions—not only by the favoured climate 
] ae: ME [ RIE 7V opie ee 1) . PS O 1 U L A AR N EW NO VE L s. and by the inviting scenery, but also by the facilities of every 
I kind for relief in cases of illness or disease, or for the restoration 


t haunts the es —Daily Chronicle. y ‘ _ — dain 
« Is creating quite a furore."—Lif THE CHARING CROSS’ BANK BY 3. C. CHILLINGTON kind fect 
Bewi nely grac efu 4: nchester Examiner and Times. Establis hed 1870, 23 Years - rhe . F ~ 
met ig Ng ft yee la D' Ah SEVES. 8 vols. As a WINTER RESORT, Monaco occupies the first. place 
] ae (EAM MEMORIES, 5000 C opies Weekly. Capital, £300,000. Reserve Fund, £100,000. yee popoer. | 





ral ‘ Maal . . a among the winter stations on the Mediterranean sea-border, on 
LOANS GRAN TED, £30 to £5000, BY A. M. DIEHL av THOR OF “THE GARDEN account of its climate, its numerous attractions, and the elegant 
Town or Country, on approved Promissory Notes, Mortgage FE ” & pleasures it has to offer to its guests, which make it to-day the 
of F urniture, T ade and Farm Stock. Life Policies, Reversions rendezvous of the aristocratic world, the spot most frequented 
Plate. Jev . "I E LSIE’S ART L IF E. 3 vols. by travellers in Europe—in short, Monaco and Monte Carlo enjoy 


my 





, Pa ~X., eeey Stocks, Shares, Freehold and Leasehold a perpetual spring. 

y ies "eekly ecial facilities t« € iring r rep oe P . 

] ¥ = sare MEMORIES, S000 ¢ opies Weekly. se Soak hetgaes nena on euiens seoonate on the BY MARGERY HOLIIs. AUTHOR OF “ANTHONY Monte Carlo is only thirty-two hours from London and forty 
the Con Love's Golden Dream minimum monthly balances when not drawn below £20. F AX, mit, tes from Nice : the 


ted in four key Deposits of £10 and upwards received as under :— (PHRouGH THIC K AND THIN. 3 vols. | ~ 


D), F«€ to EB), 
"). A flat (E toG | 5 per cent 7 annum, subject to 3m yoths’ notice of withdrawal e 
a ry Times. P ree, 2s. S ” ” , ” Rrenarp Bewtrey and Son New Burlington Street, W 


the Season. 7 ° 12 ve 
a - — Special terms for larger amou Interest paid quarterly, New Edition, pp. 180, cloth 1s., post free, to NORWAY, by \we ORIENT COMPANY'S  Steam-ships 
pecia m Ps nts. I r y 4 — 
~ Pree « “ome ‘ ey we rT Sie Wa ab A , ARONNE, 3876 tons register, and CHIMBORAZO, 3847 tu: 
REAM MEMOR [ES _W ALTZ By rites scone fet" sitet [)0G, DISEASES TREATED BY | © register, leaving LONDON : r 
THEO BONHEU R. eC <er . I es A. Witrams, Manager HOM(ROPATHY. By JAMES Poors, M.R.C.V.8. Each June 13, for 28 _ July 14, for 27 days. 
w 1 altz i — : Err ase is fully described and pee scribed for.—London: James June 24, for 29 days. August 2, for 2 days. 
. . pes and Co., 4%, Threadneedle Street and 1 0, Piccadilly. August 16, for 15 days. 
Greate dert Q HI 2TS. - _— ~ FORD'S $ EU REKA SHIRTS. . - Calling at Leith two days later. 
The Wi ‘alt z of the Season. The mos o pee fitting made. ~~ rver. ) ALMAINE and CO.’s PIANO AND The Steamers will be navigated through the ‘* Inner Lead,” 


a ——————~ Gentlemen desirous Purchasing Shirts of the Best Quality ORGAN CLEARANCE SALE. EXTENSION OF | /¢., inside the fringe of islands off the coast of Norway, thus 
-KA. : securing smooth water, and will visit some of the finest fiord 


. _ Ty, should t s MISES. Ten years rrant ‘asy terms, appro ; 
] yk EA M M E Mi IRIES WALTZ. 31 | ud x aimee Dsiae pha ~— 7 an 7 42 ¥en a terms, approval, On the first t hree trips the North ¢ ape will be reached while the 
THEO BONHEUR | > HIRI "S.—FORD’S EUREKA. Class 0, 14 guineas 23 guineas, | Class 6, 35 guineas. sun is above the horizon at Midnight 


A Delic ious ar od Dreamy Waltz. The 5 se he and CHIMBORAZO are fitted with Electric 
endid t 


- . Class 1, 17 guineas. F guineas. ass 7,40 ¢ eas. 
Dance | Ws., 408., the half-dozen. Celebrated for Fit, Durability, Clase 2, 3) guineas, | Clase 5: 30 guineas, | Clase 9, 90 guiness. Light, Electric Bells, Hot and Cold Baths, &e. 
Qu it e irresistible. Verv easy t lay. and Appearance. All double stitched. American Organs, by all the best Makers, from 44 guineas j F. Green and Co. ) d Head Offices 
f Me nae rm Time *. Post free, 2s. ne R. FORD and CO., 41, 1, Pou yultry, Lon ndon. upwards. Full price paid will be allowed for any instrument Managers { ANDE nee, ANDERSON Fenchurch Avenue, 
“i revs" nites CHIR T Ne Pa } Pr os 1 gee three years if one of a higher class be taken, and will F pass os yply te th y iat a fe Fer A Eg = 
Street — s.— Vv c i ( exchanged free if n approved of within one month omg Fe & » the latte . >, Fenchurch ng od 
—_—__—__—. - s ~s atte rns in ‘Fre ch Frinte Hlustrations and parti mines Pe st free.—T. D'ALMAINE and | F-C.: 0 ie West-End Branch Office, 16, Cockspur Street, 8. W 
tan cas x a hell ninciinin and Oxford Mat Shirtings for making FORD'S EUREKA (Established 108 Years), 89 and 91, Finsbury Pavement, E.¢ - 
( pETZMANN OF BAKER STREET. SHIRTS, f ye | gf 1 yb ee ; ; : := »LEYEI WOLFF 1 CO Pi fort 
t. Fo ) ad CO. 1, P try. London. —, r , wT - " rTCcrTEs a y iH an - { P 
int R RD an 4 ultry, London TORWEGIAN YACHTING CRUISES 4 i 4 , an lanotorte 


— “ ices - -4 Manufacturers Established 7. These celebrated 





Naga Re ye ee LD SHIRTS Refronted, Wrist and Collar | 4Y | FORTNIGHTLY) FROM NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. | PlaNos" ponent artistic qualities motto be found in. any 


COTTAGE and GRAND. PIANOPORTES vn SALE. HIKE. oF | ping, 2andct,ine linen, three for Oe; Superior. =; Extra | ALBION STEAM SHIP CO."S (LiL) Fast and Spleudidly Fitted | instalment System, 00 lt! ADS OB Ue Quarterly 
t ‘ nh SALE Fine, 9s. Send re not less) with cash. Returned vendy for Yachting Steamer. P 170, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 


the THREE-YEARS SYSTEM at lower rates than any other | se caring wk FOR t 
cone s from £1l5to £ se ge paid.—R. FORD and CO., 41, Poultry, London. "TTI GTN « » 
‘THOMAS GETEMaaa a Pan rr Baker Street, W. —_———___—— MIDNIGHT SUN, 3020 tons, 2860-horse power. 
TH ths YETZ fANN and ¢ 27, Baker Stree ‘a ‘ ‘ ‘eo ” 
PDERNERS HOTEL, Berners street. Oxford Fares from 14 Guineas, including a sumptuous table. YENZINE COLLAS.—Ask for ** Collas. 
) ANS GLOVES.—CLEANS DRESSES. 


aU TLER’S MUSICAL SNBTR U ME NTS. street, ost central family Hotel. Two minutes SAILINGS, May 20; June 3, 17; Jcetv1, 15, 29; Ave. 12,26; Serr. 9. LE *L BAN t 2 
Violins, Guitars, Be oe - on & from Regent street. Quiet rv r . 6d. Bed, breakfast, AU applications for Berths to be made to the “ Yachting Pens Gravee or nae oes ny 
+) moniums 7 wnets nd B ~ t —e " ttendance, 6s. le rit 5.30. -rve t separate Steamer. MIDNIG HT SUN, Passenger Office. 4, Li mbard LEANS GLOVES.—CLEA mK is. 
. * ry les, *n to non-residents. Apply for tariff or special Street (Telegraphic Address, Tourist), Newcastle-on- Tyne. —————__——_—_— —__—— —_—— 


Violins, with B in J ete, O 2 -, 408., Ds. pa 
nt » . , o Trpy. Write fo tine 2s. 
by pees 7 ent in aheun ob [DY ri for Itinerarie NE COL L AS. Buy ‘ ‘( ‘oll: aS. ” 
-MOVES TAR, OLL,—P AINT, 


3UTLE ‘ 7 
_Haymarket ~ndon } 
I STHMA from this moment Sevevevel HAS SHESE 
"QO MORE ASTHMA from this moment. ‘e ” neaubel . 
N mace Ape Moe mayen EXCELLENT—OF GREAT VALUE.” Lancet, June 15, 1889. PENZINE COLLAS.—Try * Colas.” 


See the word COLLAS on the Label and Cap. 


TO MOR y AS 4 : sand francs Ge ld and Silver cs 
N MORE ASTH A = - admitted to be Extra refined, nearly odourless. 
* Particulars gratis and post free fr m O e On using becoming quite odourless 
Dr CLERY, MARSEILLES, FRANCE. 
SNZIN E COLLAS.—Ask for “ Collas”’ 


BE 
Preparation, and take no other 


C. bone F COCO A Agena! STAMOER tid GONE, tak ORE tet, W. 
Castor Oil [PATENT] mA YLOR’S Cr MOLITE is the only 
| | 


thoroughly harmless SKIN POWDER. Prepared by an 
experienced Chemist, and constantly prescribed by the most 


Tasteless. Pure. Active. 
Sold everywhere at 6d.,1, VO & 3. SAVORY & MOORE, LONDON. ‘ OR ce cs nal 
i i Most Delicious, Nutritious & & t x ay Naa Ash ena CO 


requiring no digestive effort. 
BREAKFAST-SUPPER. J . DT TINS 2/6. Half-Tins (Samples, 1/6. ADVICE TO MOTHERS 


FE a P S’S aaa} MRS. WINSLOW’S 
ROBINSON & CLEAVER, BELFAST. SOOTHING SYRUP 


Grand Diploma of Honour, Edinburgh, 1890 ; Two Prize Med als, Paris, 1889, 
FOR CHILDREN TEETHING. 


GRATEFUL—-COMFORTING. > Ge 3 IRISH CAMBRIC Ser Gen, = 
“<< FS, Children’s Bordered .. 1/2 Hemstitched, 
ae . Ladies’ .. oe - 23 ~=Ladies’ .. 2/9 Has been used over Fifty Years by Millions of Mothers 
| ius fiz >») | Samples and Illustrated Gents’ .. ++ 33 Gents’ .. 3/11 for their children while teething with perfect safety and 
s are Price-Lists Post Free. POCKET HANDKERCHIEFS. | success, It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
BOILING WATER OR MILK. | Qe See ctece> IRISH DAMASK TABLE LINEN, spine. 221 per don | tithaa Dopond upon iy Mother i will give re 
| 7 * Dinner Napkins, 5/6 al doz. diarrhea, Depend upon it, Mothers, it will give rest to 
Table Cloths, 2 yards square, 2/11; 24 yards by 3 yards, 5 each: Kitchen Table- | yourselves an 
2) quare, 2/11; 24 y y 3 yards, 5/11 ; Kitchen Table- | 1 
RELIEF & HEALTH TO YOUR INFANTS. 


Cloths, 1144. each ; Strong Huckaback Towels, 4/6 per doz.; Frilled Linen Pillow Cases, from 1/24 each. 
Of all Chemists, 1s. 14d. per Bottle, 


The late Earl of Beaconsfield, WRITE FOR SAMPLES, also, of LINEN COLLARS, CUFFS, and SHIRTS. 


Sir Morell Mackenzie, ROBINSON & CLEAVER OY Ee'Reprees Frederick of Germany), BELFAST. | 












































Oliver Wendell Holmes, " 
Miss ily Faithful FOR INFANTS, CHILDREN, & INVALIDS. ED. PIN AUD! 
The late Gen. Ww. | 3 Sherman EXTRACT FROM PRIVATE pate! gg aah ‘nad tried nur ther weil 

en eyo rma ington hav vente Een Fiat i'n thane cfinate Soul eta wing waci'ae cous ||| PARIS. 37, Bt de Strasbourg 
i MROD'S Ay “svrsoro’ ||| ED, PINAUD® Cettrsted Pertumes 

_ i ai IXORA BREON) | AIDA 
O ASTHMA Lamon. 'S QUININE WATER 
CURE ¢ u THE MOST DELICIOUS, ED. ED. PINAUD'S rs the hair from falling of”, 


Established nearly a quarter of a century, laa 
Prescribed by the Medical Faculty throughout the NUTRITIVE & DIGESTIBLE. '§ 1X 0 R A s 0 A c 
world. It is used as an inhalation and without an 
after bad effects op of ‘ED. PINAUD The best soap know 
oak 7 _— ” — detailed Testimonials free by Retail in Tins, 1s. 6d., 28. 6d., 58., and 108., 1 mp kno wn. 
british Depot —48, Holborn Vieduct, Londen. <a on 2 ~ Sold by alt Fir at-class Perfumers. 
5" Sem Newbery & Sons, Barclay & Sons. Lynch & Co., | a vemtists, &¢., Everywhere. Wholesale: R, HOVENDEN & SONS, 
nger & Sons, W. Edwards & Son. John Thom | © > a ; "SES 31, Berners St Oxford Street), London, W. 
Liverpool, and all Whol He pao WHOLESALE OF ALL WHOLESALE HOUSES. 31, Berners Street (Oxfori 9 at 
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] MPERIAL INSTITUTE.—The next GUMME R HOLIDAYS. NORW: AY. 
K 3 e Meeting of the Executive Council for the Election of + Shortest Sea Route. Only Eigh‘een Hours. Tour of Twelve 
Fellows will take place on Thursday, May ll. All Candidates on te the West Coast and Fiords of Norway. ‘The well-kn« oe 
elected on that date who take up their Fellowship before the pe gr Yachts ST. SUNNIVA and ST. ROGNVALD, from Leith 
| | following Tuesday, May 16, will be entitled to receive invi.ations | @0d, Aberdeen every Saturday during June. July, and Angee 
for the Reception by the Prince of Wales on the night of | Also to the Orkney and Shetland Islands Five times a Wee 
Wednesday, May 17 Full partic ulars and handt 00K from W. A. Maccoum, 1. Queen 
p | a L S Forms and all particulars can be obtained on application by | Victoria sot me E . . and CrowTven, 18, Coc! ksp" wr 
© | letter or in person at the offices of the Institute. Street, Charing (¢ Tuomas Cook and Sox. ye 
, = — — By Order of the Executive Council. ne ae, ons Bra ach Offices A. Gaze and Son, 142, Strand, an 
~ oh tae = ‘ F. A. ABEL, Secretary. ranch Offices ok 
be ((OCKLE'S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. , ae. > = TREOLINE 
2 : ) FOR LIVER. \LKER’S CRYSTAL CASE WATCHES {OLDEN HAIR.—Robare’s AUREOLINE 
sh pea eae W: 4 4iN 5 K 4 VANE 4 a0 X produces the beautiful golden colour so much admired. 
oa ' ; , An Illustrated Cotalogne of Watches and Clocks at Warranted perfectly harmless. fh un Gad. Sy om oF. of all 
IKLE’S 1T iS Pp : reduced prices sent free o »plication te princinal Pe: di Che ts thro out the world ent 
( VOC KLE’S ANTIBILIOUS I ts. ae rec ged pavees ra? free cm, application fo Renent Strect. privetval Ee rtumersand Chemis o arene flernere 8 Streets W. g' wn 
( {OCKLE’S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 
/ FOR INDIGESTION. THE 
((0CKLE’S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. KO DAK}, 
FOR HEARTBURN. 
DE, | OYcure 
For over a quarter of a century it — 
has never failed to rapidly A Ss £3 | M y.\ 
restore Grey or Faded North Pole 
Hair, in youth —_ 
m One JOY'S C ese TTE will Ly recon bang aged & Bute 
; dic e you 0 STHMA ON IC ONC ~ 
, " 2000 Pictures Bacasvuss of Bante, na Hay Fever. Perfectly harmless, 
5 arrests Cases and may be smoked by delicate patients, ladies, or children. 
Falling 10/6; of all MASE BV ay recommended by i ~ ¥. physicians. on ( — 
4 ; d Stores ; box of 35, 2s. € *ost free from an 
causes Luxu- etuhonenete Lieut. Peary 239, Oxford 8. W. ‘ eds 
riant Growth, is and Chemists. 
permanent, & L Circulars on Among The “ British Medical Journal” 
erfectl i says: ‘‘Dr. Langen’s Sugar 
: . & applica- Greenland’s of Milk may be used with 
_— Wholesale confidence in the prepara- 
aaaes Icy | tion of infants’ food from 
: | cow’s milk. 
YENDEN & SONS, te 
gp iwamngphe. ony 7 Mountains. 
{ 31-33, pag unt onvos Indispensable for Feeding 
and 91-95, City RoaD, E.C., Lor . a 
' THE EXPLORER ENDORSES THE Kopak. eared piece 
ee New Illustrated Catalogue now ready. ° 56 “My pictures were ‘all taken with a Kodak,’ 
and I regard the Kodak as responsible for my MAKES COW’S MILK 
THE GUN OF THE PERIC D. having obtained a series of pictures which in SAME AS 
x oo Melbourne, 1880, quality and quantity exceed any that have been ice lag 
bi S Calcutta, 1584. brought bz ack from Greenland and the Smith MOTHER'S MILK. 
Sound region. R. E. PEARY, U.S.N. 
am mm BAB PHOTOCRAPHIC J 
MATERIALS €0., LTD., 
- aoe . ‘ST., | 
_ Sone FOR Rooan caravoave.. 
aa REAL CERMAN HOLLOW GROUND 5 
Price from 15 guineas; 
or with B.-A. Locks, from 
10 guineas. Be careful to ask for 
_ANGEN’S, 
ps Gun, wherever shown, has always = — — 
taken honours, Why buy from Dealers when you can ; 
buy at half the price from the Maker? Any gun sent on In 1 1b. Tins only, of all 
ceipt of P.O.O., and remittance returned if, on Chemists and Grocers 
t Uisfuctors. weve ont alallowed. A choice price 19 per Tin ° 
of zoo Guns, Tt fles, ! maT nvers, embracing every novelty > 
he adie. B.-L. G a, fre ”. to 5O Cas ; B.- L. oo ? 
rae Be tune fn una a FOR SICK HEADACHE. 
+ Ihustrate «| Cat <p da “ne ang = mady, ee ne Crete Gun, = se RFE et reader naming “The Ilus- Small Pill. 
Es nal ‘ Ly B ote, re : Ry A bo date; ' = w nore Is “rin » aA es WAR RANTED she trated London News” a Small Dose. 
] Central Fires, Muzzleloaders Hreechloaders, re-stocking, . NEVER carefully written ‘“‘ Mother’s : 
&c., we have'a staff of men second to none in the trade, REQUIRES GRINDING. Guide” gratis and post free. Small Price. 
SPECIAL,—We se te Guns hed at one profit on first-cost of F - Write to Forty in a Vial. 
manufacture; Re-stocking, from 15s.; Pin Fires altered to | Black Handle ... ... §/6 | A Pair, Ivory Handles, in 
Central Fires, from ‘dos, ; New Barrels, from £2 to £10; MeL. ‘ BURROUCHS BROS. Sugar Coated. 
altered to C.-F., B-L., from 608., with B.A, Locks; and from | Ivory Handle ... ...7/6 | Russia Leather Case, 21/- hall St.. Lond . Purely Vegetable 
Ms v vocks, including ne hammers, and making u , St. . : : . : P 
as with har Licks ooks t O Keel ae 128. webu Kropp’s Duplex Strop 7/6 | Kropp’s Strop Paste, 6d. oS, Damages &., Senses — Cure Torpid Liv:r without tail. 
and 33, Lower Loveday Street, » = om Om na, i . lid. 
G E LEWIS, BIRMINGHAM, "Established Tsu) Wholesale yoann Saale a Ok tet m, W JUNO Cc cles ge tymry re 
tele, J “ Period, Rirminghom. 99 —o . — = - 7 << : ” Vv . rinewrens List ’ 
EEO $$$ ——$—_— 708i ree. 
| TTI sesccorn: | GARTER’S LITTLE LIVER 
PERRY and CO.’S eee 
\ ro t roac 
r and CO.’S an aes PILLS 
- Safe . JUN ' 
. j s 
r Youth's = Cadets. " a 
0 fo’ > Tri- f 
; Pe i i; cycle bomen Fates He?! ING COUG H. 
a < wey oor. orp CROUP. 
’ Cushion, and Solic 
; Tyres. 4 patterns: | ROCHE’S HERBAL “EMBROCATION. 
‘. Iam menu mzaee lestimonials, 125| TINIE, celebrated effectual cure without 
pages.cent post free Sole Wholesale Ww 


internal medicine. Agents, ° 
Metropolitan Machinists’Company, Lit» | fowAkbs and SON, ist, Queen Victoria Street, London’ 
5 & 76, BISHOPSGATE WITHOUT, LONDON, E.C | whose names are engraved on the Government Stamp. 
N.B—Every JUNO guaranteed. | Sold by most Chemists. Price 4s. per Bottle. 











Can you cut new bread_really new—into 
= slices? No, you cannot with an ordinary 
nife, 


but with THAT WONDERFUL 


Christy Bread Knife 


it is easier than cutting stale bread with any 
other knife. Send Two Shillings and Sixpence, 
and try one. 


Price in 
Polished Oak 
Case, 
complete, 
£21. 


5 Send for 

F Specimen of 

a Work and 
Prospectus, 
post free, 





It is equally good for new bread, 
stale bread, and cake—namely, 
indispensable. It is not a machine, 
Lut a knife, sharpened exactly like 
any other knife, only not a quarter 
as often. To slice bread thin for 
making sandwiches it is perfection ; 
you can cut thin slices just as well 

as you can thick ones, 














iinet 


It is inferior in no respect to any standard Typewriter, and has the following ‘ WS NOX 
INDISPUTABLE ADVANTAGES— j 
PORTABILITY (weight, 111b.5 size, 13 in. by 1Zin. by 7} in.) 


PERMANENT ALIGNMENT guaranteed. I @&l 
INTERCHANGEABLE TYPE (Type made of Hardened Steel). Made of FINEST STEEL. Price 2s. 6d. by post. | 


Size—14 inches by 24 inches, 











We cannot, in order to explain the merits of this Machine, do better than give an extract from a 


Testimonial from an eminent MISSIONARY. Cyristy KNIFE Company, 46, HoLBoRN Viapucr, , Lonooy. 


“To Perry and Co., Limited, 18, 19, and 20, Holborn Viaduct, London. - . Liverpool, oily 18, -—, 

. “Gentlemen,—I have used Ty ewriters constantly for the last eight years; have personally used the ’ 

‘Hs wenend, * * Caligraph,’ ‘ Re mlngena’ ‘and the ‘ Yost.’ . . A-personal friend advised me to take a MUNSON, DOESN’T LOOK as if it would cut bread? 
: NO? But it will, and make no crumbs. 


and I took his advice and tried one, 
“TI have now been travelling more than a year, having visited Mexico, Central America, twenty-four of the | ___ sees — — as a 


West India Islands, Brazil, Argentine Republic, and several countries of South America, and am now on my way 
to the West Coast of A rica, have travelled more than 30,000 miles by sea and by rail, and the MU NSON HAS 


BEEN MY CONSTANT COMPANION ; have written about 2000 closely written folios with it, and without a f SII DOONEY WN NAT 7 = 
For aught I can see, it is as good to-day as 4 an FE my WORLD IS THE 


particle of repairs, save such cleaning as i could easily do to it myself. n 8 
when I took it from the shop.— Yours very truly, “Rev. L, C. CHADWICK, 
“ President of the International Tract and Missionary Society.” 


It acts like magic in relieving all pain and throbbing, and soon cures the most obstinate 








CAN BE ORDERED THROUGH YOUR STATIONER, OR FROM 


PERRY and C0., Limited, 18,1 19, & 20, Holborn Viaduct, LONDON. 


AD AM S’S THE eee AND 





ss ” EW: m Corns and Bunions. It is especially useful for reducing ENLARGED GREAT TOE JOINTS, 
f U RN | I U R E THE QUEES A OTHER which so spoil the symmetry of otherwise beautiful feet. Thousands have been cured, 
—_ no hesitation in recommending its use,— some of whem had euileret tee fig yease without being able to ect 


Jec. 22, 1883, . , 
Sold by Grocers, Ironmongers, Cabinetmakers, PEMD. relief from any other remedy. It is a thin plaster, and takes up no room in the boot, 
A trial of a box is earnestly solicited,as immediate relief is sure. Boxes Is. 14d., of all Chemists, 


SH Oilmen, &c. FAI ) 
@ Maxvuractorny: VALLEY ROAD, SHEFFIELD. SFA: Free for 14 stamps from the Proprietors, Ma. BEETHAM and SON, Chemists, CHELTRENHAM. 
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- - ECCLESIASTICAL NOTES. 


It is understood that the Rev. R. L. Ottley, of Magdalen 
College, Oxford, one of the authors of ‘‘ Lux Mundi,” will 
succeed Mr. Gore at Pusey House. The selection is a good 
one, and Mr. Gore’s retirement will give him opportunity 
for a study of the difficult problems confronting theological 
leaders, which will doubtless result in benefit to the whole 
Church. 

The increasing willingness to undertake parochial work 
is a hopeful sign of the Church of England. The Hon. and 
Rey. A. T. Lyttelton, late Warden of Selwyn College, Cam- 
bridge, has been instituted to the vicarage of Eccles. He 
has followed in the footsteps of Dr. Talbot, the Vicar of 
Leeds, and will doubtless give much satisfaction. 


The Boyle lectures this year should be of unusual 
interest and value. The lecturer, the Rev. Alexander J. 
Harrison, B.D., is an exceptionally able apologist. His 
subject is to be ‘‘ The Grounds of Certainty in Science and 
Religion.” 

Bishop Montgomery, of Tasmania, has written to the 
Governor of Queensland expressing his approval of the 
Kanaka labour traffic, which had been vehemently con- 
demned by the well-known missionary Dr. John G. Paton. 


Lady F. as the mouthpiece of Mrs. Glad- 


Cavendish, 


stone, has written an interesting account of the Home for 


Girls are trained there 


for domestic service with excellentresults. Lady F. Cavendish 
very naturally says more than £1 should be spent in pre- 
vention for every £10 spent in rescue. Mrs. Gladstone 
receives subscriptions. 

Professor R. L. Bensly, of Cambridge, whose premature 
death is announced, did comparatively little literary work, 
and took no part in the burning controversies about the Old 
‘Testament. What he did, howev er, was sufficient to show 
that he was a sound Semitic scholar. 


The Nonconformists are apparently giving the Local 
Veto Bill a practically unanimous suj ort. Ata meeting 
of English Presbyterians held at Manthestes, Canon Hicks 
attended and epoke of strongly for the Bill. V 


The Special Commission appointed at the suggestion of 
the Prince of Wales to investigate the question of the 
prevalence and alleged increase of leprosy in India has 
made its report. Three Commissioners, Drs. Beaven Rake, 
Buckmaster, and Mr. A. A. Kanthack, were nominated by 
the College of Physicians, the College of Surgeons, and the 
executive committee of the N ‘ational Leprosy F und. They 
were joined by two me mbers of the Indian Medical Service 
on their arrival in India, Surgeon-Majors A. Barclay and 
8. J. Thomson, of the Bengal Medical Service. They spent 
five months in visiting asylums and examining 2313 cases 
of leprosy. The recent statement of an alarming increase 


s- v- <r 
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The figures suggest a decrease rather than an increase. An 
absolute and relative decrease has taken place since 1881. 
The Commissioners say that leprosy in India cannot be 
considered an hereditary disease, and that the evidence which 
exists is hardly sufficient to establish an inherited specific 
predisposition to the disease by the offspring of leprous 
parents. They think that marriage between lepers, or 
marriage with lepers, does not increase the risk. The Com- 
missioners have further arrived at the conclusion that, 
though leprosy must be classed among the contagious 
diseases, yet the risk of contagion is so small that it: may. 
practically be disregarded. The attention of the reformer or 
legislator should, there fore, be directed towards the removal 
of predisposing conditions, and to the treatment and cure 
of the disease in asylums. 


The Columbian international naval festivities, in the 
harbour of New York, to commemorate the discovery of 
America by Christopher Columbus, took place on April 27 
with great success. The two small vessels of antique form, 
constructed in Spain to imitate the ‘‘ caravels” in which 
Columbus made his famous voyage, were greeted by an 
imposing combined fleet of war-ships belonging to ten 
different nations, the British, French, German, Italian, 
Spanish, Portuguese, Dutch, Russian, Austrian, and the 
United States. President Cleveland was at New York, but 
had to leave for Chicago before the proceedings ended with 
a grand parade of marines and seamen on land. The fleet 
and harbour were splendidly illuminated at night. 


of leprosy in British India is, they report, not based on fact. 


Notting Hill. 


Girls at St. Mary’s, 


THE FAULKNER DIAMOND 
FAULKNER'S QRIENT” peanis. 


Si JOHN BENNETT, Lro. 


Watch and Chronometer Taiveates, 


65 & 64, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C, 
CLOCKS. 


The Finest Stock in 
London, at Prices 
Lower than ever. 


JEWELLERY 


A Large and Elegant 
Stock of 
every mnennctnuins 
SILVER WATCHES 
from £2. 
GOLD WATCHES 
from 25. 








Gold, 21s. 


LADY’S GOLD KEYLESS 
WATCH, 
Perfect for time, beauty, and work- 
manship, with keyless aetion, air, 
damp, and dust tight. 


Ditto in Silver, 25. 
COLD Cc HAINS 
| Manufacturers’ Prices. 





Faulkner’s “Orient”? Pearl Necklets, with handsome Diamond 


91/- Cluster Snap (as above Tllustration), as exhibited in 91/: 
= 


South Kensington Museum. The only Pearls awarded THE CHEAPSIDE 1-PLATE 
Extra 


KEYLESS LEVER WATCH, 


| With Chronometer Balance and 
| jewelled in thirteen actions, in 
strong Silver Case with Crystal 
Glass. The cheapest watch ever 
produced. Air, damp, and dust 
tight. Ditto, in Gold, 212, 


Gold Medal. 


quality Pearls, 30s., 40s., and 50s. 
may be had, same prices. 


Any size 


12s., 16s. 


Larger eT 

LADIES’ GOLD 
KEYLESS WATCHES. 
Perfect for time, beauty, and 
workmanship. With plain 
polished or richly engraved 
18-carat Gold Cases, fully 
Jewelled, strong Crystal 
Glass, air, damp, and dust 

tight. 


Diamond and Pear! Bracelet, @5g8, 
ae = Bes = 
oe, DIF 


Stud, Goll 


Besrings Ditto, all Diamonds, same price. 





Diamond Swi ing 


Illustrated Catalogues 
Post Free. 


PRESENTATION WATCHES, 
LADIES’ GOLD KEYLESS £10, £20, £30, £40, £50, 
HALF-CHRONOMETERS. to £250. 
» 18-carat Gold Menting, p Arms and Inscriptions 
Hunting, or Crystal Glass Cases, 
lain polished or richly engraved, emblazoned to order 
-plate, finely Jewelled movements, Watcnes, Clocks, and Jewel- 
lery repaired on the premises 


Chronometer Balance, specially emblazoned. 
adapted for all climates. by experienced Workmen. Ditto in Silver, 215. 


Sir JOHN BENNETT, I.7Tv., 
Watch, Clock, & eens rence tron 65 & 64, Cheapside, | London, 


with 10s CTe Ws THE FAULKNER DIAMOND, being a hard Crystal, will stand 
any amount of wear, is most beautifully cut and faceted by the first 
lapidaries of the day The purity and dark rich Bre of these stc —— 
unsurpassable, and infinitely superior t »many ex sive real of 
inferior quality. The great reputation of the FAU PKNER DI ‘HOND 
is now well known all over the world. The stores are set in gold and 
and can be mounted side by side 





silver by most experiesiced setters, 

with the finest brilliants They are. patronised for Court and all great 

Thousands of Testimonials can be seen from all parts of 

The public are cordjally invited to inspect the matvello us 

tion flow ch view, which we guarantee will s surpass most sangnine 

expect ations. CATALOGUES-POST FREE. These WONDERFUL 
STONES can n only be obtained of 


A. FAULKNER, 


Manufacturing Jeweller, 


90 & 167, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. | 


= NO BETTER FOOD EXISTS. ”__Zondon Medical Record. 


’ & malted by a patented process, should be tried wherever other nourishment has not proved 
rely satisfactory. It is already cooked—requiring neither boiling nor straining. 


Allen & Hanburys’ 
_ Infants’ Kood. 


the digestive organs of Infants and Young Children, supplying all that is 
Surprisingly beneficial results have attended the use of this 

adopted. Medical Testimony and full Directions 
. and 10s. Sold everywhere. 


A STANDARD GOLD KEYLESS }-PLATE 
HALF CHRONOMETER WATCH, accurately 
timed for all climates, Jewelled in 13 actions, 
In massive 18-ct. case, with Monogram richly 
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4 TRY IT IN YOUR BATH. 
SCRUBB’S (ui2.) AMMONIA 


MARVELLOUS PREPARATION. 


Refreshing as a Turkish Bath. 

Invaluable he all Toilet purposes. 
Splendid Cleansing Preparation for the Hair. 
Removes Stains and Grease Spots from Clothing, &c. 

Restores the Colour to Carpets. 

Cleans Plate and Jewellery. 

1s. bottle for six to ten baths. 

Of all Grocers, Chemists, &c. 


SCRUBB & Co., 15 Red Cross Street, S.E. 





riy adapted to 
the formation of firm flesh and bone. 
tried to be permanently 
Price 6d., 1s., 28., 58 


A nutrim 

required for 

Malted Food, which needs only to be 
accompany each Tin. 


NEW ROUTE To tHE CONTINENT. 


Via HARWICH and the 


ELOOF oF HOLLAND. 


Direct Through Service and Cheap Fares from JUNE Ist, 1893. 
FOR PARTICULARS ADDRESS CONTINENTAL MANAGER, LIVERPOOL STREET STATION, E.C. 











